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The Nebraska State 
Historical Society 


Founded August 26, 1867. 
Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was found- 
ed September 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in 
the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well 
known citizens of the State were present. Robert W. 
Furnas was chosen president and Professor Samuel 
Aughey, secretary. Previous to this date, on August 
26, 1867, the State Historical Society and Library As- 
sociation was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known 
as Haymarket Square. This original Historical As- 
sociation held no meetings. It was superseded by the 
present State Historical Society. 
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Miss Olive Gass 


Miss T. Josephine Haugen 


Two Nebraska Writers on the Vigilanter Period 
. in Nebraska 
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THE VIGILANTES, NEBRASKA’S 
FIRST DEFENDERS 


Contributed by the daughter of one of them, 
Miss Olive Gass, Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 


Daughter of Nebraska Sheriff 

I am a native Nebraskan. My father, Mr. Perry P. 
Gass, was a member of the Vigilantes Band of Platts- 
mouth and later, he was sheriff of Cass County during 
some of the most dramatic and spectacular events of 
those disorderly times. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society is making 
every effort to preserve these traditions, and I consider 
it a duty as well as an honor to have a part in recording 
some of the interesting events as told to me by my father 
and others conversant with the facts. 


The Vigilantes—No Written Records 

No written records were kept by the Vigilantes, of 
their activities, and therefore we are dependent on the 
oral information handed down from father to son for 
the interesting and colorful folks-lore of this phase of 
earliest Nebraska history. 

In order to get the proper ‘‘atmosphere’’ for this 
picture of the activities of these vigilantes, it will be 
necessary to review the conditions in Nebraska at its 
organization as a Territory in 1854. 

The first settlements were made at points along the 
Missouri River. In the early 50’s about the only settle- 
ments were at Bellevue, Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, 
Omaha and Brownville. 


Settlers Defense Clubs 

All of these settlements had to have some defense 
organization on account of the depredations of claim- 
jumpers and horse-thieves. The organization at Platts- 
mouth, Cass County, was the most active and the largest 
of these. The Vigilantes membership grew to over 300 
men, including settlers from every part of Cass County. 


, 
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I have chosen to record the history of the defense 
organization at Plattsmouth because it is familiar to me. 
I have often heard the members talk of the ‘‘ good old, 
bad odd times’’ of the Vigilantes. However, the objects 
and characteristics of all the others were the same as 
that of the Plattsmouth Band. 

The law-abiding settlers in these river-towns had no 
sooner ‘‘staked their claims’’ and built their homes, 
before claim-jumpers and horse-thieves infested the vil- 
lages and surrounding country and stole their property. 

Therefore, we see the founding of these hamlets and 
the organization of Committees for self-defense, going 
forward hand-in-hand. And the settlers felt compelled 
at times to resort to unlawful methods to bring these 
criminals to justice. 


Founding of Plattsmouth and ‘‘The Club’’ 

The founders of Plattsmouth were Mr. James O’Neill 
and Mr. Martin. In 1853 Mr. O’Neill made ‘‘claim’’ to 
the land on which Plattsmouth now stands. He built a 
log house, which had an earth floor, for his family. He 
then planned a village and began selling lots. During the 
summer of 1855 there were probably a dozen houses 
built. 

The first law-enforcement organization in Plattsmouth 
and vicinity was called ‘‘The Club.’’ Mr. O’Neill was a 
member of this Club. He said that from June, 1854, to 
September, 1855, Club law reigned supreme, not only in 
regard to claim-jumpers and horse-thieves, but in the 
preservation of order in the community. This Club was 
often obliged to issue edicts of banishment from Nebras- 
ka soil for the most serious offenders. 

In such cases, the criminals were taken over the 
Missouri River into lowa and forbidden to return to 
Nebraska. 


Claim Jumpers and Horse Thieves 

In 1855 the Club was merged into The Vigilantes 
Band and its authority became more restricted after 
Territorial organization in 1854. The duties of the Vigi- 
lantes were now confined mostly to arresting claim-jump- 
ers and horge- thieves. They gave their prisoners a 
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fair trial, generally, but always punished the guilty ones 
by death. 

As is true of all pioneers, these men were fearless, 
with primitive impluses to defend their families and 
their homes at any cost. In those early years in Ne- 
braska, we see them ‘‘in the raw.’’ 


Pioneer Decade—1855-1865 

The events that I shall now relate, covered a period 
of about ten years, beginning in 1855 and closing 1865. 
I shall ‘‘tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth,’’ as it was told to me by the Vigilantes them- 
selves, or by their descendants. While many of the trials 
of these prisoners took the regular course of law, the 
ones that seem indelibly imprinted on the memories of 
the Vigilantes, are those which were presided over by 
‘* Judge Lynch.’’ 

The audacity of the claim-jumpers always aroused 
the indignation of the settlers to fever heat. One interest- 
ing story is told of the thwarting of the plans of the 
claim-jumpers. The settlers learned that on a certain 
day, the claim-jumpers were planning to drive the family 
of Mr. Shryder off from his land. The neighbors, Mr. 
John Buck, Mr. Wolff and others, armed themselves with 
guns and went to the home of Mr. Shryder to help him 
defend it. 


Washboiler of Hot Water for Defense 

Grandmother Shryder said ‘‘I can’t shoot, but I can 
scald them with hot water.’’ So she prepared a wash- 
boiler of hot water, into which she put a generous supply 
of grease, ‘‘so that the water would not run off so easily.’’ 
Then they all waited in great excitement, but the claim- 
jumpers did not appear. They probably did not relish 
the idea of the ‘‘hot time’’ that was in store for them. 

Another method of attack on the part of the claim- 
jumpers, was to fill the chimneys with debris, and ‘‘smoke 
out’’ the settlers who owned the property. 


The Death Penalty 

Punishment was sure death if the claim-jumpers were 
caught and found guilty as charged, in a trial conducted 
by the Vigilantes, themselves. When a lawful court trial 
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Sheriff Perry P. Gass, Cass County 


was given the prisoners, they were sometimes punished 
less severely. 

On one acecasion, several claim-jumpers were made 
prisoners and found guilty by the Vigilantes. They tied 
the men’s hands and feet and said they were going to 
take the prisoners over to lowa. But when they got to 
the middle of the Missouri River, they had an ‘‘accident’’ 
and none of the prisoners were ever seen or heard of 
again. 


Arrival of Gass Family—1857 

My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Perry P. Gass, had a thril- 
ling experience with the Vigilantes, as soon as they set 
foot on Nebraska soil, in 1857. They were married in 
Mansfield, Ohio, in 1856 and immediately left their quiet 
Ohio farm homes for the west for the untried experiences 
of pioneers. They spent the winter at Red Oak, Iowa, 
where they met Mr. T. M. Marquett, a young school 
teaeher. 

When the term of Mr. Marquett’s school was out he 
decided to cgme to Nebraska, and about the first of Jan- 
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uary, 1857, he departed, telling his friend Gass that as 
soon as he got to Plattsmouth, the place of destination, 
he would write him and tell him about the place and 
what he thought of the town. In due time Mr. Gass got 
a letter, telling all about the city, its possibilities and its 
present condition, saying that he thought it would be a 
good thing for him to come. Contracting with a teamster 
to take him to Plattsmouth, they, after a tortuous and 
extremely hard trip arrived at East Plattsmouth (or Be- 
thlehem, lowa). This was in the early spring of 1857, 
and as the water was high, Mr. Gass stored his goods in 
a building on the other side of the river, placing them 
in the second story, as water was in the lower rooms. He 
with his wife and another woman named Johnson en- 
gaged passage in a skiff and crossed to this side. In 
order to get to town they had to come over the hills, and 
when they got to the top of the hill just the other side of 
Happy Hollow, they encountered a squad of 30 men in 
double file, which opened ranks for the three strangers, 
and after having passed the first few, they were stopped 
and asked where they were going, and it being about 
dark, Mr. Gass was somewhat puzzled, as on close inspec- 
tion all of the men were heavily armed. Great was the 
relief of mind when T. M. Marquett stepped out of the 
ranks and grasping Mr. Gass by the hand, said, ‘‘ Well, if 
this is not my old friend, Perry Gass.’’ They were then 
allowed to pass, and came on down town. This was a 
very memorable night in the early history of Plattsmouth, 
for in that night a family by the same of Johnson en- 
tirely disappeared. They had been suspected of being 
members of a gang of horse thieves. 

The Mrs. Johnson who came across the Missouri River 
with my parents, was the wife of one of the desperadoes. 
The Johnson Gang had their rendezvous south of Platts- 
mouth, at Fremont’s Point. This gang of claim-jumpers 
and horse thieves consisted of about 20 men, but the lead- 
ers were the three Johnson men and a relative named 


Kelly. 


The Johnson Family Disappear 
The Vigilantes who met the skiff containing the John- 
son woman and my parents kept Mrs. Johnson in custody. 
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That night the Vigilantes raided the Johnson rendezv- 
ous, and captured all of them. The Vigilantes tried them 
and they were found guilty. When morning dawned 
the four leaders were missing. No search was ever made 
for them. No Vigilante could be found who would tell 
what beeame of those four men, of the Johnson Gang. 
No one could be found who attended the trial of these 
men. The Vigilantes took the remaining members of the 
gang, across the Missouri River into lowa and set them 
free, with the admonition never to return to Nebraska. 
After the proceedings of that fateful April night, the 
subject was never mentioned again by the Vigilantes. 


Sheriff Gass and Horse Thieves 

A very thrilling event occurred at the time that my 
father was sheriff of Cass County. Two men, Tibbits and 
Hunt, were arrested for horse-stealing. This story was 
told by a man who was on the jury that tried the two 
men and found them guilty. The incidents were as 
follows:- 

Jim Tibbits was a blacksmith, who came to Platts- 
mouth in the late 50s. Hunt who came some time after- 
wards, was a lawyer by profession, yet his cases were 
few and far between, and he eventually cast about for 
something more profitable. In some manner he and the 
blacksmith became cronies and were frequently seen to- 
gether. Often they would go away and be absent a week 
or ten days, when they would show up flush of money. 
In time these trips began to attract attention and it was 
decided that the two were up to crooked work of some 
kind. 

One day a pair of horses was missed from a settler’s 
farm near Plattsmouth and when inquiry was made a 
man was located who had seen the blacksmith and the 
lawyer going toward Nebraska City with the animals. 

Perry Gass was then sheriff, and Andy Taylor his 
deputy. They took a party of men and started in pursuit 
of the horse thieves. After a hard ride they came up 
with them and brought them back to Plattsmouth. By 
the time they arrived here about 300 members of the Vigi- 
lant committee had gathered in town and it looked as if 
there would be a hanging before the sun went down. 
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The Vigilantes demanded the prisoners of Sheriff 
Gass, but he refused to give them up, and he and his 
deputies asserted that at the first attempt to take them 
by force there would be someone killed. 

A horse thief in those days, you know, was despised 
equally as much or even more than a murderer was. 
These two men had been caught red-handed and the Vigi- 
lantes could not see why Sheriff Gass should feel it his 
duty to protect them. 


Judge Lynch Holds Court 

Finally a mass meeting of the Vigilantes was held and 
the questions discussed as to whether the two men should 
be taken away from the sheriff and hanged or be given a 
trial. Jim Doom declared that every man should have 
a fair trial before he was condemned, adding:—‘ And I 
am one man who will stand by the sheriff to see that 
Tibbitts and Hunt get a fair trial.’’ 

By a fair trial Doom meant for it to be determined by 
a jury whether or not the prisoners should be hanged. 
As to their guilt of stealing the horses, there was no ques- 
tion. They even admitted it themselves, claiming they 
were drunk when they took the animals and did not know 
what they were doing. 

Many of the Vigilantes made speeches and insisted 
that the men be hanged at once. Some of the cooler heads 
sided with Doom and the upshot was that a trial was 
ordered. Twelve men, all Vigilantes, were selected, of 
whom E. R. Todd, was chosen foreman. 

The trial began, and it was soon proven by the sheriff 
and others with him when the men were caught that they 
had the horses in their possession. Then the man who 
had seen them: riding the horses away was called. He 
testified to the facts as he knew them, and it began to 
look pretty black for Tibbitts and Hunt. 

After all of the evidence was in the prisoners were 
asked to tell their side of the story, which they did. 
Arguments then began and a member of the Vigilant 
committee, who acted as prosecuting attorney, insisted 
that the men had been found guilty, and should be ex- 
ecuted according to the rules of the committee. 
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Speech of Jim Doom 
Jim Doom spoke in behalf of the prisoners, and fol- 

lowed by Hunt, who said, as near as | can recall it:— 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury and honored citizens of Platts- 
mouth and surrounding country:—We admit that we are 
in a bad fix, but we don’t want to be hanged. What will 
you gain by committing this murder? Will any of vou 
gentlemen sleep sounder; will your future lives be more 
joyous, and will your horses be safer in the future, if 
we two are selected to ornament the limb of a lordly oak? 
Nay, you will not. Life is a precious thing; given to man 
by God above. To take that life violates one of the 
sacred rules of the Master, who will not hold guiltless 
him that breaketh the rule. We admit we did wrong, 
but gentlemen of the jury, vou will recall that on that 
ever—eventful day when the Saviour was dying on the 
cross he turned to a repentant thief at his side, and said:- 
‘This day you shall be with me in Paradise,’ Now if the 
Saviour of mankind forgave that poor misguided soul, 
why should you, gentlemen of the jury, refuse to do like- 
wise? All we ask is freedom, and we promise that we 
will leave your locality and never return. Think of Tib- 
bitt’s wife and children, and let him go;, but, gentlemen, 
don’t hang me unless you do Tibbitts. ’’ 


The vein of humor mingled with pathos, which had 
run like a thread through the address of Hunt, had its 
effect and turned the tide in favor of the accused. Hoarse 
whisperings were heard throughout the room and ocea- 
sionally a voice would say :—*‘ Guess hanging is too much 
for them fellows.’’ 

In time the jury retired to the corner of the room to 
deliberate on a verdict. Several ballots were taken, some 
reading ‘‘hanging’’ others ‘‘drowning’’ and one juror 
even wanted to scorch their toes before they were hanged. 
The majority however, were opposed to hanging and the 
result was that the jury disagreed, the last ballot stand- 
ing three for hanging and nine for imprisonment until 
such a time as a trial could be held under the provisions 
of the statutes. 

When the prisoners learned that they were not to be 
hanged the blacksmith broke down and cried like a babe, 
but the lawyer only smiled approvingly. 
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A boat was due about the time the trial was over and 
Sheriff Gass decided to take the men to Omaha for safe 
keeping. He placed handeuffs on Tibbitts’ wrists and 
turning to Hunt said:-‘‘It’s vour turn now, Hold up your 
hands. ’’ 

‘*It’s no use,’’ replied Hunt, ‘‘for the handcuffs were 
never made that would stay on my hands.’’ 

What Hunt said was true, for as fast as the Sheriff 
would clasp the irons on his wrists he would give his 
hands a shake and off they would drop. 


Tibbitts and Hunt Steal More Horses 

Arriving at Omaha, Tibbits and Hunt were placed in 
jail, a rickety affair. That night they made their escape 
and crossed the Missouri river into lowa. Hardly had 
they landed on the east side when they stole a pair of 
horses and headed for Red Oak, but a number of men 
were soon on their trail, among them being one or two 
Vigilantes from Plattsmouth. 

The party divided at Glenwood and while one crowd 
went east to Red Oak the other scoured the woods and 
bottoms between the river and that point. In some man- 
ner the thieves found out that they were followed and 
doubled on their tracks before they had reached Red 
Oak, intending to strike the Missouri river at some point 
where they could swim the horses across and thus escape 
to the west. 


Pursuit and Death of Horse Thieves 

Some distance west of Red Oak is a river, I have 
forgotten the name of it, but there was a long wooden 
bridge across it at that time, and there was where Tibbits 
and tlun: met their Waterloo. The party that had gone 
on to Red Oak had missed the two men and believing 
them still to the west had started back. In the meantime 
the party from the west were pressing forward towards 
Red Oak. When about a mile from the bridge I have 
mentioned, the Red Oak party of officers and Vigilantes 
saw their men and gave chase. The thieves caught the 
sound of the approaching horse’s feet and put the ani- 
mals they were riding down to a gallop. They were mak- 
ing good headway when they came to the bridge, but 
were dismayed when they rode onto the structure to see 
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a number of horsemen from the west bearing down upon 
them.. Looking behind they found their escape in that 
direction eut off and there was nothing left to do but go 
onto bridge, which they did. 

The water was not deep and the two men evidently 
decided to reach the middle and jump off the side. At 
any rate they both did jump off into the water, but were 
so dazed by their fall that they could not get away before 
a number of the pursuers had reached the spot. When 
Hunt saw that they were to be taken and knowing full 
well that they would be hanged, he pulled out a revolver 
with the intention of using it on his enemies, but he was 
too slow and both he and Tibbits were shot dead, their 
bodies falling into the strenm. 





Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Young. Oldest Living Pioneers 


Pioneer D. A. Young—Oldest Living Settler— 
Recollections 
Mr. D. A. Young, of Plattsmouth, has the distinction 
of having lived in Nebraska longer than any other man. 
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(1855-1933). Mr. Young was born in 1851, but he is still 
hale and hearty and remembers many incidents of the 
times when the Vigilantes were engaged in defending 
our river towns. 

Mr. Young tells the story of a gang of horse-thieves 
who were very active about 1864. This gang stole horses 
at Plattsmouth and vicinity and took them to Nebraska 
City or even as far as Abilene, Kansas, where they dis- 
posed of them. At last the Vigilantes caught some of the 
horse-thieves. Among them was a man called ‘‘Short 
Nose Bill’? who turned ‘‘State’s Evidence.’’ It seems 
he had been in a fight and his foe bit off Bill’s nose. 
After that, Bill was a ‘‘marked’’ man. He found out 
that he was too easily recognized, as he said, ‘*The 
Sheriff knows my nose, I’ll have to quit my life of crime, 
turn ‘State’s Evidence’ and keep my head out of the 
hangman’s noose.’’ 

The Vigilantes freed Bill, but they hid him at Mr. 
Young’s home so that the gang wouldn’t get him. But 
the Vigilantes could not find the gang where Bill said 
they would be, and they returned determined to hang 
‘*Short Nose Bill.’’ Mr. Young, who was just a boy at 
this time, was in the field one day with Bill, when a Vigi- 
lante rode up and demanded Bill, and threatened to hang 
him then and there. Bill declared that he told the truth 
about the rendezvous and begged for his life. He then 
directed the Vigilantes to another rendezvous of the 
gang. This time the Vigilantes caught them. 

The result was, that Bill who had been ‘‘ between two 
fires,’? came out unscathed. 


Vigilantes Hang Three Horse Thieves—1864 

In 1864 Cass county was the scene of unlawful punish- 
ment, by the Vigilantes Committee, of three guilty men. 
The horse-thieves were so numerous and bold, and so 
successful that the farmers were driven to use desperate 
measures to combat their plunderings. They determined 
to organize their own court of law, and to inflict immedi- 
ate punishment on the guilty. 

An event occurred, the memory of which lived vividly 
during the lifetime of the Vigilantes who participated in 
it, and also in the memory of the other spectators. That 
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event was the hanging of three guilty horse-thieves at 
Lacy’s Grove near Eight Mile Creek, in Cass County. 

These three men had stolen horses from some of the 
farmers near Plattsmouth and had started west, when 
they were overtaken at Mullen’s ranch, about twenty 
miles west of Plattsmouth. When they saw Sheriff Andy 
Taylor and a posse of farmers closing in on them, they 
took refuge in the home of two of the men. They climbed 
up into theloft and were so situated that they had a great 
advantage over the Vigilantes, whose only method of 
getting into the loft was to climb a ladder and put their 
heads through the hole in the loft. 

This procedure exposed them to the guns of the 
thieves. Sheriff Taylor offered to lead the posse into the 
loft. When ordered to surrender the three men gave 
themselves up. They started back with the prisoners, but 
by the time they got to Eight Mile Grove, it was night 
and they went to the home of William Colvin and asked 
permission to stay all night. Their request was granted. 
After breakfast the next morning, the farmers started 
off with their prisoners. Mrs. William Colvin and her 
daughter Emma Colvin-Dew entreated the Vigilantes not 
to hang the prisoners, but their tears and pleadings were 
unheeded. 


Henry W. Vallery Relates Story of Hanging 

And now I am going to introduce the only man living 
(1933) who was present at the hanging of these three 
horse thieves, and who can give us an authentic account 
of the circumstances. His name is Mr. Henry Vallery, 
of Plattsmouth, Nebraska. I shall give you the story as 
Mr. Vallery gave it to me, in his own words. ‘‘I was 
born in 1851 and am now 82 years old. It is almost 70 
years since I saw those three horse thieves hanged in 
1864, but I can see it as plainly as if it were yesterday. 
The day the men were hanged was Sunday. That morn- 
ing I went to Sunday School as usual. The boys in my 
class averaged about thirteen years of age. When the 
teacher wasn’t looking the word was passed ’round that 
there was to be a ‘hanging’ in Lacy’s Grove that day. 
You bet we didn’t stay for church that morning, but 
broke away and made a bee-line for the Grove. 
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There we found the farmers guarding the prisoners. 
This farmers’ band decided that they would ‘‘try’’ the 
prisoners themselves instead of having the trial con- 
ducted in a lawful way in court. The trial was long- 
drawn-out, and lasted most of the day. About 5 p. m., 
the trial came to a close. The three men were found 
guilty, they admitted their guilt, and their punishment 
was to be death by hanging. Preparations then went 
hastily forward. A grave was dug near the tree on 
which the men were to be hanged. It was decided to 
hang all three on the same limb at the same time, and 
bury them in the same grave. 


Hanging and Burial at Lacy’s Grove 

Their method of hanging the thieves was to place a 
noose over their heads, place them in a wagon and drive 
rapidly from under them and allow them to drop about 4 
feet, which would ordinarily break the neck. 

There was one large man and two smaller ones. When 
the men were hanged, the larger man was so heavy that 
he broke the rope. He said to the Vigilantes, ‘‘Shoot 
me if you will, I beg you not to hang me,’’ but they 
hanged him. 

Just before his death one of the other men said to the 
people ‘‘This is pretty tough, but I have seen harder 
things than this.’’ 

After the horse thieves were all placed in the grave, 
the Vigilantes were going to throw the dirt of the excava- 
tion upon their unprotected bodies, when Mr. John Colvin 
asked permission to get down into the grave and place 
their hats over their faces. Permission was given him 
and then the grave was filled. 

One of the men wrote a short message to his mother, 
which he wanted read after his death to the people, and 
then given to his mother. I can remember the exact 
words of that note of farewell after all these years, I can 
still hear the trembling voice of the man who read it 
to us. 

The message was as follows:— 

‘*Dear Mother:- 
Our mischief for the past few years has come to 
an end. We got to stretch the rope. Don’t grieve, 
mother, meet us in Heaven.’’ 
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Mr. Vallery shook his head and shuddered as he 
closed the narrative of that fateful day. 


Mrs. Bess Streeter Aldrich, Nebraska Novelist 

Our honored Nebraska novelist, Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
who by the way, is a resident of Elmwood, in Cass Coun- 
ty Nebraska, refers to this hangman’s tree and the graves 
at Eight Mile Grove in her book, ‘‘A Lantern in Her 
Hand.’’ The story begins about 1868 when Willi and 
Abbie Deal crossed the Platte River into Cass County 
about the same time that the two Lutz families crossed 
the Missouri River at Plattsmouth. Will Deal and Oscar 
and Henry Lutz had land adjoining, at Stove Creek. The 
three families left Plattsmouth together. 

When they reached Eight Mile Grove they stopped at 
a blacksmith shop to have some work done. In the back 
yard the women saw several graves, an unusual sight 
in a blacksmith’s yard. 

I quote from ‘‘ A Lantern In Her Hand.”’ 

‘“‘The graves were under the little clump of trees 
fenced around with slabs which the blacksmith there had 
told them were brought fom the saw-mill at Rock Bluff. 
They had asked him innocently enough who was buried 
there. Abbie almost shivered now at the thought of his 
answer. 

‘Claim-Jumpers ’n horse-thieves ’n sich’ he had said 
indifferently. And, shifting his tobacco, had added de- 
finitely , ‘Hung. Vigilance committee.’ And more grimly 
specific, ‘To that there tree?’ ‘Hang.’ Some one had 
repeated in the silence that followed. 

‘Yep. Hang ’em in summer,’ he had explained cheer- 
fully, ’n poke ’em under the ice in winter.’ 

Abbie shuddered again at the memory of the grim 
voice.”’ 


‘*Hangman’s Tree’’ in Cass County 

For many years, the graves could be easily distin- 
guished, fenced in with cottonwood slabs, and the lime- 
stone markers at the graves. The hangman’s tree was 
close to a public road, and little children shied involun- 
tarily, from fear as they passed this tree on their way to 
and from school, and even their superstitious elders were 
known to have driven their horses more rapidly if obliged 
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to pass ‘‘hangman’s tree,’’ when the midnight hour was 
near. 


Vigilantes Disband—1865 

The year 1864 probably saw the last of ‘‘the hang- 
ings’’ of claim-jumpers and horse thieves, by the Vigi- 
lantes. By 1865 the country was much more thickly set- 
tled. Horse thieves were unable to operate successfully 
as in earlier times on account of the ever increasing 
number of Vigilantes and their determination to rid the 
country of them. Claim-jumpers also were forced to 
cease their pillaging. The Vigilantes disbanded and 
gave their attention to the peaceful pursuits of merchant 
or farmer. 


In Defense of the Vigilantes 

In closing, I shall defend these Defenders, in-so-far 
as my conscience will let me, for their drastic and often 
unlawful procedure against claim-jumpers and _ horse- 
thieves. 

These first pioneers had no money. They could truth- 
fully say, ‘‘Who steals my purse, steals trash.’’ Their 
currency was cottonwood logs. Their dearest posses- 
sions were their homes and their horses. Unless the set- 
tlers used drastic measures in dealing with claim-jumpers 
and horse thieves, they might as well give up their claims 
and their visions of independent, happy homes in the 
west and return to the east from whence they came. 

As to their conduct in taking the law into their own 
hands, holding their own trials and meting immediate 
death to the guilty, the Vigilantes claimed, truthfully, as 
was often proven, that all jails were poorly constructed 
and escape easy; that even justice itself often miscarried. 
So that the old saying, ‘‘There ’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup the lip,’’ could by paraphrased by saying, ‘‘There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the neck and the noose.”’ 

A sympathetic writer on pioneer days says, ‘‘ Lynch- 
ings reflect the frontier mind. The frontier qualities of 
self-sufficing, individual initiative, decision and and cour- 
age made our forefathers impatient of the rule of law, 
and led them to execute immediate vengeance upon 
wrongdoers.”’ 

But by the close of the Civil War in 1865, the ‘‘Crust 
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of Civilization’’ had covered over the seething, turbulent 
passions of these independent spirits. The pioneers in 
these river towns who had borne the brunt of the assaults 
of the criminal element, settled down into respectable, 
peaceful communities notable for the preminence of their 
schools and churches. Our Nebraska State Seal, of which 
we are justly proud, reflects the present moral status of 
our people, 


‘*Equality before the Law.’ 


The enclosed brief sketch is submitted with the hope that it may, 
in slight measure, lend interest to the pioneer history of Nebraska 

It is difficult now, after the lapse of half a century, to assemble 
the facts, but from the data available I have endeavored to reconstruct 
this page from a past that has all but faded away. Details in the few 
published accounts differ, and it has been my purpose to incorporate 
only such as are wholly plausible As to the details concerning that 
short wait in the kitchen of the old homestead I am positive there are 
no discrepancies; there has been no variation in the recounting even 


to this day. 


T. JOSEPHINE HAUGEN 





—————————— Oo- 


THE LYNCHING OF KID WADE 


By Miss T. Josephine Haugen 





On the morning of February 8, 1884, the little village 
of Bassett, Rock County, Nebraska, awoke horrified to 
learn that it had been host to a lynching party during 
the night, when the body of Kid Wade was discovered 
hanging from a whistling post a mile east of town. 


Haugen Cabin by the Niobrara 

The fate of the Wades, one of the most dramatic 
episodes of pioneer days in northern Nebraska, has been 
related in my hearing scores of times. My father lived 
in a house by the roadside near the Niobrara river, and 
among the first of the hundreds of passersby who have 
asked for food or lodging was the group of Vigilantes 
in charge of Kid Wade. 


Horse Thieves on the Niobrara 
For a number of years the Niobrara country had been 
‘ 
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Captain A. J. Burnham 


Leader of Vigilantes on Niobrara River 
Representative in the Nebraska Legislature, 1889 


infested by gangs of horse thieves, one of the most active 
being headed by Doe Middleton, who was captured and 
sentenced to prison in 1879. Among the members of this 
gang was Albert, better known as Kid Wade. At the 
time of Middleton’s arrest Kid eluded the officers and 
wandered afar to pursue his occupation. 

A vear later Kid was arrested on the Leonard farm, 
two miles west of Sioux City, Iowa. Although it was 
generally believed there that he was a member of the 
Middleton gang, the only charge formally brought 
against him was that of stealing a pony. On that charge 
he was, tried, convicted, and sentenced to a year in 
prison. 


Kid Wade Gang—1883 

The year at Anamosa State penitentiary evidently 
had no reformative influence on Kid, as he returned late 
in 1883 to resume operations along the Niobrara near 
Carns, where 25 or 30 horses were stolen. Accordingly to 
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the Stuart Ledger, a number of the gang, among them 
one Andy Culbertson, were arrested at the camp of Kid 
Wade in Middleton’s Canyon on Holt Creek. Kid and 
another, Eph Weatherwax, again escaped. 

From that day events moved rapidly and Henry Rich- 
ardson, accompanied by three others of ‘‘Cap’’ Burn- 
ham’s Vigilance committee set out for the Black Hills in 
search of the horse thieves and the stolen stock. Rich- 
ardson’s letter to the Stuart Ledger relating to that er- 
rand follows: 


Richardson’s Letter—1884 
Carns, Nebraska, 
Jan. 14, 1884. 
Mr. Editor: 

I write you that myself and party have returned from 
the west, and are pretty well worn out with the trip. I 
found that Andy Culbertson told a very straight story. 
I found things just as he stated. I found every horse 
where he said it was. We found 21 head of horses and 
brought 16 head of horses back with us. We had a hard, 
cold trip, but we are all ready and willing to do the same 
thing again should occasion require it. Now I think that 
we have given the rustlers a good starter. We have left 
them a good pair to draw to, and | think that if the deck 
ise ’t kept well shuffled they will fill it by spring. 

Yours truly, 
H. RICHARDSON. 


Route of the Niobrara Horse Thieves 

Tradition says that Kid and companions drove the 
horses north to the Black Hills country, then followed the 
White River to the Missouri, and down-that river to the 
mouth of the Niobrara where they started back west 
on the north side of the Niobrara through the Indian 
ceuntry. 
Kid Makes a Mistake 

Until now Kid had kept all the horses, but when he 
turned westward he began selling them along the way 
and it was this that led to his capture. Among the stolen 
horses was one having a split hoof, a mark easily de- 
tected. He sold the horse to a farmer, but evidently 


‘ 
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saw his blunder almost immediately for he soon returned 
and bought the horse baek. The farmer’s suspicions 
were naturally aroused, and he followed a short distance 
after to see what happened. Kid and a helper drove 
the horse out a mile or so, shot and buried it. The farm- 
er notified officers who dug up the horse and identified 
it as one of those stolen near Carns. From the deserip 
tion given them, they recognized Kid Wade as one of 
the two men. 

Kid was traced to lowa where he was captured near 
Le Mars a couple of months later, having been in hiding 
in the Broken Kettle country near the Dakota line. The 
Mansfield house where he had hidden was built on an em- 
bankment and was surrounded by a high board fence. 
The front door was barred and the only entrance was 
through a small door in the angle of an ‘‘ell.’’ 


Stratagem Captures the Kid 

Because Kid’s captors considered him a desperate 
character it was deemed wisest to resort to strategy. 
The four men, Captain C. C. Dodge, Charles Messenger, 
Michael Coleman, and Peter Hanson, all of Greeley, Holt 
County, held council among themselves and _ selected 
Charles Messenger to go to the Mansfield farm on the 
pretext of buying horses. In order to avert suspicion 
he first bought a horse of a neighboring farmer. He 
then went to the Mansfield farm where he bought a horse 
of Kid, but pretended that he did not have enough money 
with him to make payment in full. Kid readily agreed 
to accompany Messenger to Le Mars where he would 
receive the balance due him on the sale. 

The two set forth on horseback, Messenger riding 
the horse purchased from Kid and the latter riding Mes- 
senger’s: They went to a livery barn in Le Mars, dis- 
mounted, and the next instant Kid found himself covered 
by four guns. Kid’s saddle, a very good one, was turned 
over to Messenger as a gift from Kid, according to the 
loeal papers. 

From Le Mars Kid was taken to Yankton, South Dak- 
ota. The Yankton Press of January 19, 1884, describes 
the arrival of the party at the Commercial Hotel there 
shortly before dark as, ‘‘rough looking men, four of them 
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“A Last Survivor” of the Pioneer Log Cabins 
on the Niobrara 


heavily armed and the fifth handeuffed.’’ No reason 
was given for Kid’s being taken to Yankton, but it was 
stated that he had hired a team and wagon at the Stef- 
fins livery barn there two months earlier and had never 
returned them. 


Newspaper Description of the Kid 

The O’Neill Frontier of January 24 reported that Kid 
had been arrested and was being held near there. The 
O’Neill reporter described the prisoner as a ‘‘ decidedly 
unsophisticated youth of about 23 years of age who 
looked more like a farmhand than a thief,’’ adding that 
those who knew of Kid’s activities said that what he 
lacked in age he more than made up in experience. The 
description is interesting when viewed with another that 
was given in the Long Pine Journal the day after the 
lynehing. 

A dispatch from O’Neill of February 3rd reported 
Kid in custody of the ‘‘Regulators’’ near Red Bird where 
he was giving away all that he knew. It had been gen- 
erally accepted that he was guilty, but not believed that 
he would ‘‘squeal.’’ However, when he learned that 
others were placing the blame on him he made up his 
mind to tell and take his chances with the law. 
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Peter P. Haugen, settler on the Niobrara, 1881 


Peter P. Haugen of Gilman, Wisconsin, came to Nebraska in 1881, 
the “year of the high water.” At Council Bluffs the water reached 
half way upon the windows, and he was obliged to come through 
that city in a small boat. From Oakdale, then the terminus of the 
Northwestern railroad, he walked the distance of about one hundred 
miles to the place selected as a homestead in what is now Keya 
Paha County. What was then Holt County has since been divided 
into Holt, Brown, Rock, and Keya Paha. 

In the summer of 1881 Simpson and Gould set up a distillery 
(licensed), but owing to lack of funds never manufactured a drop 
of liquor. Simpson was instrumental in securing the post office 
named after him, but he left before it was established and Mr. Haugen 
became the first postmaster, serving in that capacity eighteen years in 
all. He also built the first bridge in the Simpson vicinity, the second 
to be built across the Niobrara west of the bridge at the mouth of the 
Keya Paha river. The first school in the district was held in one 
room of the log house. 

At the age of 81 Mr. Haugen is still keenly interested in the farm, 
up before sunrise the year round, and doing daily the numerous 
chores that go with diversified farming. 

The present home stands on the same site as the two room log 
house erected by the original homesteaders, the Bells, who sold their 
relinquishment and departed. The road to Carns still follows the 
same itrail along the river as it did in the early 80’s. Simpson post- 
office was discontinued a few years ago but Simpson precinct remains 
and Simpson Creek still “empties” into the Niobrara a couple of miles 
below Haugen’s bridge. 
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Kid’s Captors Stop at Haugen Cabin 

From Red Bird, Kid was taken to the north side of 
the Niobrara, then west in the direction of Carns. He 
was in the custody of Richardson, Kinney, and Honnen 
when they stopped at my father’s for lunch. The ques- 
tion has frequently been asked whether Kid displayed 
any apprehension as to his possible fate. My mother 
always admitted that she was nervous at the presence 
of such visitors, but said that the prisoner showed no 
concern. He sat playing with the doorknob and laughed 
freely as he answered the cross examination by Richard- 
son. To one query of Richardson’s as to his whereabouts 
in the past he gave the significant reply. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve had 
many warm breakfasts at your house.’’ 

Had Kid known that his father had disappeared some 
weeks earlier he would probably have shown less forti- 
tude. But Kid had been a fugitive from justice for sev- 
eral months, and the chances are that he never heard his 
father had also been taken by the Vigilantes. While the 
belief was general that the elder Wade had been put 
to death, nothing definite was learned until the following 
summer when the body was discovered in a ditch near 
Ash Creek, about twenty miles northeast of Bassett. 
Shortly after he was seized a Fremont paper stated that 
there would ‘‘probably be a necktie festival in his hon- 


? 


or. Dead men tell no tales. 


Frontier Hospitality in the Log Cabin 

After lunch the four went on to Carns where they 
again crossed the Niobrara. That evening three other 
men came to ask accomodations for the night. They, 
too, were seeking Kid, but whether or not they belonged 
to the same Vigilant company was not learned. Vigil- 
antes were no more welcome than horse thieves, but 
pioneer hospitality shared with all. 

The O’Neill Frontier of February 2, reported that an 
effort had been made to secure possession of Kid Wade 
by the Holt County authorities, but that Sheriff Her- 
sheiser had missed connections and the Kid was safely 
guarded in Brown County. The Frontier expressed sat- 
isfaction that Holt County would be spared the expense 
of prosecution and further expressed the hope that there 
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Haugen’s Bridge Acrass Niobrara. Erected about 1914. Since 
Replaced by Concrete Bridge 


might be ‘‘no delay nor foolishness’’ in the dealing with 
the prisoner. 
Long Pine Journal Account of Kid Wade 

The news item here inserted as taken from the Long 
Pine Journal and reprinted in the Omaha Herald of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1884, throws much light on the subsequent 
move of the Vigilantes. 

‘On Tuesday afternoon our town was set agog when 
Kid Wade, the notorious horse thief, who has operated 
so extensively in this part of the country the past several 
years and who was recently captured in lowa, was 
brought in by one Kinney, a sort of lieutenant to Capt. 
Burnham. The Kid is a young man of less than 25 years, 
of rather slender build, and medium height, a shambling 
gait, a low forehead and massive jaws, and a face in- 
clined to angular and sharp features, on which the beard 
searcely vet grows; in fact the general makeup of the 
man, and especially the facial expression is one more 
fitting a levee loafer or sneak thief than one denoting 
the higher aspirations of a horse thief. 


Vigilantes Hold Reception for Kid 

‘*‘The object of the Vigilantes in bringing the prison- 
er before the public was to give the people an opportun- 
ity to question him as to his treatment since capture, and 
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thus refute the charges that have been made against the 
Vigilantes as to their ‘holding up’ their prisoners and 
extorting confessions from them at the rope’s end, and 
other like inhuman atrocities they have been accused of 
practicing in their pursuit of evidence against criminals. 
The Kid said he had been well treated, his appearance 
before us was voluntary, and any statements he made 
were wholly of his own free will; that he had not been 
intimidated by threats of violence, or influenced by pro- 
mise of leniencv—but it was the only means left him of 
retaliating upon numerous parties who had been ‘rounded 
up’ by Vigilantes, and who invariably strove to throw 
all blame on him, suing for their merey in dire neces- 
sity, and seeking vindication through his abundance of 
guilt. He denies any knowledge of a regularly organized 
band of thieves as has been so extensively believed and 
reported; and his statements, if true, seriously implicate 
several heretofore prominent citizens of this county as 
being in complicity with the thieves, and measures will 
soon be taken that will establish their innocence or prove 
their guilt. 

‘‘Tuesday night another party of Vigilantes, control- 
led by one Capt. O’Neill, arrived from Holt County and 
relieved Kinney of the prisoner, saying they should take 
the Kid to Holt County, where he would be held for triai, 
before the proper authorities, and on Wednesday fore- 
noon left Long Pine with their charge, going in a north- 
erly direction from town. 


Masked Mob Hang Kid to R. R. Whistling Post 

‘*On leaving Long Pine Wednesday forenoon the pris- 
oner was taken to Morris Bridge, fifteen miles northeast, 
and turned over to the sheriff of Holt County, Ed Her- 
sheiser, who was in waiting there, and who, employing 
two men to accompany him, started for O’Neill, arriving 
in Bassett about 7:30 p. m., and putting up for the night 
at Martin’s Hotel. Kid preferred lying on the floor on 
a blanket, to going to bed, and was so disposed in the 
same room where the sheriff and several other men kept 
vigil. About 12 in the night,.a band of some dozen 
masked men entered the room with revolvers drawn and 
ordered ‘All hands up.’’ In this position Kid was 
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Kid Wade’s Last Journey 





Route Taken by Vigilantes with Kid Wade as Prisoner from Red 


Bird to Whistling Post at Bassett, February 3-8, 1884. (Drawn by Miss T. Josephine Haugen) 
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roused up and marched off; but knowing full well the 
penalty he would soon pay, he begged piteously with his 
captors for merey, promising to lead a better life, using 
his best powers of utterance to gain a respite from the 
inevitable and ignominious fate he felt he was fast ap- 
proaching. Appeals were made to deaf ears. He was 
taken away, the masked party when leaving the hotel 
forbidding any one to follow them under penalty of 
death. The next morning the Kid was found hanging 
to a railway whistling post as has been related above. 

‘‘Thus has passed to final judgment a man ill pre- 
pared for the hereafter; and though he was an outlaw 
while living, and past moral redemption—in truth no 
good on earth—now that he has ceased to breathe we 
will cease to condemn, only hoping that his final roundup 
may act as a healthy restraint upon others of his disposi- 
tion, and will make the fact patent to all horse-thieves 
that this section of the country was grown too warm 
for them.’’ 


Apparent Plan to Let Vigilantes Lynch Kid 

It is interesting to observe the route followed by the 
Vigilant committee in taking Kid Wade on his last ride. 
The arrest was presumably made for stealing horses in 
Brown County and the proper place for holding trial 
would have been at Ainsworth, the county seat. O’Neill 
is east and a trifle south of Long Pine. There was no 
logical reason for the prisoner being taken fifteen miies 
northeast and toward the canyons of the Niobrara. Fur- 
ther, had the Holt County authorities so desired, they 
could easily have secured Kid while he was held by the 
‘*Regulators’’ near O’Neill. It has always been the con- 
sensus of opinion that the devious route taken from Red 
Bird, in Holt County, following the Niobrara on the 
north side to Carns, next southwest to Long Pine, then 
northeast again, and finally back to Bassett, was for 
the sole purpose of giving the Vigilantes every possible 
chance of preventing legal trial. The Omaha Herald of 
February 9 reproduced an interview from the Sioux City 
Tribune which adds further interest to deductions of 
contemporaries. No names were given of those inter- 
viewed. A summary of that interview follows: 
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Story of a Witness 

‘*Wade was alive last Sunday, for I saw him and 
talked with him. That was at the house of Dr. Richard- 
son in Brown County. The doctor is, after Capt. Burn- 
ham, the leader of the Vigilantes. Kid was brought in 
Saturday night. We asked to see him. Richardson told 
the men in the room, about twenty-five, that he wanted 
the room. Next Kid was brought in. He had foot irons 
on. My friend asked him about some stolen stock. Kid 
answered to the point, telling who stole the stock and 
where it was when he last heard. My friend asked if Kid 
told the truth; that Kid was willing to give away the 
horse thieves who had peached on him, but not willing 
to give up points about men he considered his friends. 
Richardson went on to say they proposed to get the 
whole truth if they had to choke it out with a rope. 
Wade was taken away that night. He had been promised 
that he would be turned over to the civil authorities for 
trial, as other members of his gang had been.’’ 


Attitude of Frontier Settlers 

The Bassett residents had no inkling of what had 
occurred until the body was discovered hanging from the 
post. Coroner Shafford, of Long Pine, held an inquest 
and the verdict announced that Kid Wade met death at 
the hands of parties unknown. 

The question has been properly raised: Why, if the 
law abiding citizens felt that the law should have been 
permitted to take its course, was no investigation made 
as to the lynching of the Wades? Two replies are given. 
First, the family had a bad name, yet whether it was 
merited by others than Kid was doubted by most. 
Second, the country was sparsely settled and decent 
people were thankful at being permitted to go about 
their accustomed duties, hoping that if they attended 
strictly to their own affairs they would not be molested. 
Those familiar with local history have always maintained 
that both the Wades were put out of the way, not for 
stealing, but because they knew too much about some of 
the Vigilantes. 

Time usually adds its legendary note to the details 
of pioneer tragedies, and the fate of Kid Wade was no 
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exception. Perhaps the most fantastic tale, current for 
some time, was that the body had been exhumed and the 
bones used at initiations in one of the Bassett lodges. 





Pioneer Postoffice at Simpson, near the Niobrara 
1913. Peter Haugen, postmaster for | 


eigteen years. 
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Letters from Editor Buckendorf 
Bassett, Nebr., April 17, 1933. 
My Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

In reply to yours of a week or more ago asking for information 
regarding the Kid Wade affair in this section years ago. 

I should have written you sooner, but immediately after receipt 
of your letter I was talking with one of our old timers who has kept 
a scrap book of the early history of this country and he thought he 
might give me something that would fulfill your desires. Therefore 
the delay and after he did bring in something it is not just what I 
believe you may want, although he has more and has promised to 
bring in the scrap book so I can get just what is needed. This he 
has not yet done, but I am herewith giving you a little material that 
may help. 

I am very well acquainted with the few old timers still remember- 
ing this incident but am unable to get you any photos as they claim 
they never did see any of the Kid. However, a talk with a party a 
few days ago revealed the fact that he knew the Kid’s sisters and he is 
under the impression that one of them is alive today. He gave the 
address as Mrs. Wiley Boling, postoffice either at Lynch or Gross, 
Nebraska. You might write her and find out. The whistling post 
you mentioned was for many years used as a clothesline post in a 
yard just across the alley from my print shop. It has since disap- 
peared and the party that now owns the lot says it was cut up for 
kindling wood. 

The party having the scrapbook of early history here is Mr. Ben 
Kramer and his brother was a deputy sheriff at the time of the hang- 
ing, altho he was in the other county bringing back another prisoner. 
He, however, was one of the party that helped bury the kid. 

l am giving you the little sketch as it was copied by Mr. Kramer, 
it was taken from a write-up that was made by Judge Lewis Canen- 
burg and was published in the early history of this newspaper in 
chapters, of course before my time, and this particular chapter is 
known as Chapter Eight of the Infancy and growth of Bassett. 

The next sheet will give you this chapter. 

If there is more information I will be glad to co-operate in try- 
ing to secure it for you, but it may take some time. Write me if 
you need a few details as I believe I can get them for you. As I 
have found out, there are a few who distort this hanging bee, having 
secured it from others in not too much of a reliable way. There are 
but three or four of the old timers, who absolutely knew the details, 
yet living here. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 


W. E. BUCKENDORF. 
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February 8, 1884—The Hanging of Kid Wade 
Written by Judge Lewis Canenburg 

In the evening before supper I went over to the Hotel and en- 
gaged in conversation with the Sheriff. His prisoner was handcuffed, 
sitting in one corner of the room. When supper time arrived I went 
home, promising to return after supper. I did so, remaining until 
about 10 o’clock, when I returned home. About 12 o’clock, so it 
appears from the testimony of Mr. Martin, before the coroner’s jury, 
a gang of men arrived at the Hotel. While some of them guarded 
the windows and doors others entered the room where the Sheriff 
and his prisoner were staying. Kid Wade layed on the floor sleep- 
ing and the Sheriff was sitting in a chair guarding him. Mr. Martin 
and one or two other men were present as the masked men entered 
the door. The leader commanded, “hands up” and at the same time 
every man present was covered with guns. All hands went up. The 
prisoner was hung to a whistling post, one mile east of Bassett. 

Next morning I was informed of what had happened the pre- 
vious night and the coroner at Ainsworth was notified by telegraph 
and came down by team before noon. The body of Kid Wade was 
then cut down and brought to the store and laid on the counter and 
there the inquest was held. The hands of the corpse were tied to- 
gether, and a common halter rope was around his neck. The corpse 
was frozen stiff and as hard as a rock. After the inquest was over 
the store people took the corpse and laid it on a pile of cord wood 
in front of the store. The coroner informed me that by virtue of my 
office as justice of the peace and overseer of the poor he must leave 
the disposition of the body to me and made out an order accordingly. 
I applied to Mr. Martin for the privilege of taking the body to his 
house previous to burial, but he demanded $10.00 and as I had no au- 
thority to pay $10.00 I declined. There was then only my own house 
left and as my better half was opposed I requested Fred Kramer, the 
constable, to take the remains to my barn and watch over it until 
it was buried, which was done. 

When the train arrived the next morning, from the west, the pass- 
engers had a view of the dead outlaw and al] wanted a piece of rope 
he was hung with as a keepsake. The rope was cut in small pieces 
and given away and when that was all gone the boys took all halter 
ropes and cut them up for relics. The next day the noted horse 
thief was buried on top of Bassett Hill.” 

Mr. S.—I might here make a few comments. At that time the 
only store at Bassett was on the north side of the track, just across 
from the depot. The train irom the west, next day, was delayed here 
for about thirty minutes to allow the curious to see the body and get 
a relic. Another thing that is not generally known was that the Kid 
was just ready to quit the gang he was with and that supposed to be 
Vigilanters were among those in the hanging bee who were afraid 
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that if he squealed they might be incriminated. I wish I were able 
to talk to you as I believe I could give you more about this. W.E.B 


Further Information from Senator Ross Amspoker 
Springview, Nebr., May 27, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon. 

In re: Kid Wade. 

Some weeks ago you wrote me inquiring as to pictures of Kid 
Wade and other pioneers in this part of the state. I have been unable 
to find a picture of Kid Wade or of Capt. Burnham. 

Capt. Burnham left here and went to southeastern Nebraska, I 
think at or near Auburn. 

A few days ago I had a talk with Mr. Edward Riley of Carns, 
Nebraska. Mr. Riley came to what is now Keya Paha County on 
April 23rd, 1883 at the age of 14 years. He lived with his parents some 
three miles west of Carns. Mr. Riley tells me that he saw Kid Wade 
first at Carns in the summer of 1883. 

At the time Mr. Riley first saw Wade he appeared to be about 
19 or 20 years of age, was about five feet seven or eight inches tall 
and weighed about 140 pounds. He was of medium complexion, light 
brown hair, probably blue eyes. He was dressed in the usual frontier 
costume of boys and young men of that time, with buckskin shirt, 
large neck handercheif, chaps, white hat of the cow boy variety, boots, 
spurs and belt gun. 

With Wade at that time was a young boy who was generally 
known as “White Stockings” but whose real name was never known 
to Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riley says he met Kid Wade on several occasions and he was 
always dressed much the same as at the time of the first meeting. 

At that time Kid Wade was talked about more or less. He was 
not considered a bad man but there was a general opininon that he 
was an active hose thief. 

Kid Wade was captured by a group of men in February, 1884, and 
was given a trial in the Charles Honnen house. The house still stands 
and at this time is occupied by Frank Walker. It is a log house but 
is sheeted and sided so it now looks like a frame building. 

The Honnen homestead was about one mile from the Riley home. 
Charles Honnen was a boy just over from Germany. He operated his 
ranch for a number of years and about 1900 moved to Johnstown, 
Nebraska. He died some years ago but his widow, two sons and a 
daughter are now residing at Johnstown. 

Others who are said to have been present at the trial of Wade 
include Capt. Tarbell; Henry Richardson, the father-in-law of Doc. 
Middleton; Tom Richardson; Joe Hughes; Ed McFarland; and O. V, 
Smith. It is said there was a general charge against Wade of horse- 
stealing and that fifteen or twenty homesteaders participated in the 
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trial. There was a vote on the charge and the “hang” party prevailed 
1, 1884 “old man Wade” the 


father of Kid Wade, a man of perhaps 50 or 55 came to Carns and 


Mr. Riley further states that in Apri 


made inquiry about his son. He was talking about prosecuting the 
lynchers and had made statements that he would spend money to 
prosecute the case. He left Carns, starting south, and was next found 
partly buried with his feet sticking out of the ground on the school 
section number sixteen north of Newport 

Mr. Riley remembers the senior Wade as a rather small, sandy 
man and at that time quite gray. The body was said to have beer 
mutilated and fingernails cut off, but that may have been done after 
death. If he had money it was on his person. 

Mr. Riley stated that the Wade family lived somewhere in Knox 
County; that in June 1884 a sister of Kid Wade was murdered and 


thrown in a lake or pond near her home; that her husband was 
later prosecuted and convicted of the killing. He was hanged. That 
part of the story could be verified by Knox County records 

Mr. Riley was of course just a boy in 1884 but his story as t 
the trial of Kid Wade and his subsequent hanging on the Whistling 
post east of Bassett and burial near Bassett are verified by Joseph 
Koenig, then and now a resident near the Honnen homestead 

The story of Mr. Riley as to the death of “old man Wade” is 
verified by Hanford Armstrong who resided some three or four miles 
from the place where the body was found. Mr. Armstrong now re 
sides in Stuart, Nebraska 

The conclusion that I draw from people I have talked with is 
that Kid Wade was probably an active fellow, but that his activities 
were more or less overshadowed by the spectacular Doc Middleton 
who at that time and prior thereto had been active in the vicinity 
of Carns 

Very truly yours, 
ROSS AMSPOKER. 

The “Whistling Post” east of Bassett will always mean a dang- 
ling body to the editor of this magazine. He was a passenger on 
the first train which reached Bassett that day: 
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ANCIENT LIFE IN NEBRASKA AND THE 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT' 


By Ear! H. Bell 


Department of Anthropology University of Nebraska 


The questions concerning the pre-historic habitations 
of Nebraska are complex. It is not so much the purpose 
of this paper to answer the questions as it is to show 
the progress which has been made and point out the work 
which must be done before we shall have a complete 
answer. 

Undoubtedly, as has been pointed out by Mr. Schultz 
and Dr. Van Royen, the earliest period of human hab- 
itation must have been thousands of years ago. These 
early Indians have depended upon the hunt for their 
sustenance. Apparently the fauna was much the same 
then as now. Life then would have been hard in Nebras- 
ka, much harder than under a similar economy, i. e. 
(hunting) to the east of the Mississippi. Here in Nebras- 
ka, especially toward the west, we have a semi-arid clim- 
ate with the permanent streams rather far apart and 
separated by a dry country in contrast to that toward 
the East and North where the country has an intensive 
network of streams. Overland travel without the aid of 
pack animals would have been difficult. 

To add to this difficulty the most important game re- 
sources of western Nebraska were the large migratory 
animals. In contrast to this the animals of the east were 
more sedentary, traveling over rather small beats. More- 
over, the animals of Nebraska went in herds. Thus, they 
were concentrated in widely separated regions and con- 
stantly shifting at a rather rapid rate. 

It will be seen, then, that the major food resources of 
Nebraska was, to a large extent, inaccessible to the early 
inhabitant. The population would then have been rather 
sparse and far below that which the natural resources 
would have permitted had they been distributed in a 





1. Read before the Nebraska Academy of Science meeting April 
28, 1833. 
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different way, or if some cultural development had per- 
mitted their exploitation. The primitive Nebraskans 
have, then, the paradox of riches at hand and poverty 
in their midst. Their conditions might be likened to that 
of the Nebraskan today. 

We do not know the length of time that this type of 
life persisted. The period of first settlement is unknown 
as well as the date of the introduction of agriculture. 
The latter, of course, varied from East to West. 

Our first traces of agriculture are found in Eastern 
Nebraska, near Murray. Although, as yet, no corn has 
been cdiseovered there, the abundance of pottery is fairly 
conclusive proof that horticulture was practiced. ‘The 
pottery, itself, is very similar to the Woodland type 
which extends from the Atlantic Coast westward through 
Iowa. Historically, we know that it was used by the 
Algonquian speaking people. Everywhere in Northern 
and Eastern United States pottery of that type seems to 
have been associated with the first food raisers. Since 
in Nebraska it appears to be the oldest pottery culture we 
may assume that it belongs to the same generalized and 
very old culture that introduced agriculture into the 
northern United States. 

Just when this important cultural advancement was 
introduced into Nebraska is an unsolved problem. The 
fact that it is found twenty-two feet under the surface 
and below another old and pre-historic culture will attest 
to the fact that it was several hundred years ago. 

This culture, however, did not apparently penetrate 
very far westward in Nebraska. It was a later culture, 
showing definite southern affinities, which introduced 
agriculture far into Nebraska. The semi-subterranean 
houses of these people are found as far west as the Color- 
ado border, while pottery of their type has been found 
as far west as Scottsbluff. We may conclude, then, that 
agriculture was practiced in the valleys of the Nebras- 
kan streams and corn, pumpkin, squash and beans sup- 
plemented the food supply. Life became easier and the 
population probably increased. 

Apparently after the introduction of agriculture the 
Indians lived a dual life. Their permanent villages were 
near the streams where they could raise corn. During 
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the slack seasons they went on buffalo hunts and secured 
skins and meat which they dried and made into pemmi 
‘an to supplement their vegetable diet. 

While agriculture made life easier it did not open up 
the vast territory inland from the rivers. Water and 
meat were just as inaccessible as before and the tough 
prairie sod could not be conquered by the Indian’s simple 
implements. 

Earlier in this paper it was pointed out that the 
buffalo was Nebraska’s great resource, but that it was 
largely unexploited, because of its habits and of the na- 
ture of the physical environment. These obstacles could 
be surmounted only by the development of some kind of 
rapid transportation. The white man furnished the key 
to the problem when he introduced the horse. From 
historical records it is safe to assume that Nebraska Ind- 
ians had this animal by the latter half of the 17th century. 

Life then took on a new aspect. ‘The great resource 
was open for exploitation. Millions of animals offered 
good food for thousands more people. ‘The Plains of 
Nebraska teemed with life. Agriculture was no longer 
necessary. Indeed, it was no longer economical. Most 
of the tribes completely gave up their sedentary life for 
that of the nomad. For the first time, and perhaps the 
last time, life in Nebraska was easy. 

in conclusion then, we may state that there were 
three economic stages of aboriginal life in Nebraska. 

First, a hunting economy which was ill-adapted to 
Nebraska geography. 

Secondly, an agricultural economy which, while it 
offered more ease and security, did not provide a means 
of exploiting the greatest resource. 

Thirdly, a hunting economy centering around the 
horse which opened up the greatest source of wealth. 
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Indian Beads and Artifacts 


Supt. Markin in Harlan County 





ARCHEOLOGIC EXPLORATIONS IN HARLAN COUNTY 


By J. Wyman Markin, Superintendent Naponee Schools 


The Indians that spent their life hunting, fishing and warring on 
the plains of the Missouri Valley region have left some of the history 
of their culture buried in the ruins of their camp sites and in their 
burial places. 

In this short story, | shall refer to Sioux and Arapahoe in parti- 
cular because a letter, the picture of which appears herewith, found 
in Harlan County refers to the burial of the Indian killed in a battle 
between Sioux and Arapahoes. The letter was excavated at a depth 
of some eight feet below the surface, enclosed in an ink bottle. The 
soil at the point where the bottle was found had settled and could be 
removed only in large chunks, indicating that the soil had not been 
disturbed for several or many years. 


A Remarkable Bottle Burial 

The date, April 10, 1868, of this letter seems to be much later than 
is generally assigned to these burial places, and some state that such 
burials are in a prehistoric burial ground rather than a burial with 
the bead ceremonial rites. Yet beads were found around the bottle 
in the same manner as were found in this ossuary and others farther 
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east. Then we may conclude that these Indians were buried with the 


regular ceremonial rites. 

Parts of skeletons-finger bones, vertebrae, and ribs-were unear 
thed here at a depth of five to eight feet. Many of them were ina 
good state of preservation. This promontory would shed practically 
all water, keeping the soil at a depth of a very few feet quite dry 
This would prevent the decay of bones, perhaps for a few centuries 
or many years at least 

Many beads were found in this ossuary. Some appeared in a re- 
gular order as if worn as a necklace; and many were scattered thru’ 


the soil in the excavation as the custom of the Indian funeral rites. 


The Indian Beads of Harlan County 
he thing that impresses me most is the similarity of the beads 


ie beads of the Algonkian and other 


found in Harlan County and t 


eastern Indians. Of course it is an historical fact that the Arapahoes 
are an off-shot of the Algonkian tribe. Some Algonkian hunters 
coming west into the Missouri Valley to hunt buffalo united and 


formed the Arapahoe tribe living in the Republican river valley ane 


hunt as far west as what is now eastern Wyomin 
no doubt, the Indians developed the art 


\t a very early date 


bead making It is quite true that they developed likes for certain 
colors in their ornaments, for among the tribes of the Atlantic region 
we find black beads, called sacki, made from the “eye” of the black 
hinge part of the clam shell found there, and white beads called 
wompi, made from the rim of shells. One black bead was worth tw 


or three white ones in exchange. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the art of bead makin 
traveled westward with the Indian migration and became a part of 
the culture of the Indians thru’ trade and intercourse. The hinge of 
the clam shell in Nebraska did not furnish material for the black 
beads as we found in the east. Therefore, | am of the opinion that 
the black beads found along the Republican river were colored by 
some process of heating Many red beads are found, colored with 
some iron ore deposit. This gave the Indian a distinctive value for 
the difference in color of his beads, perhaps for exchange or for per- 
sonal adornment. 

1 have black beads from Sacramento County, California; Arizona; 
Tennessee; and Nebraska. And red beads from California, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Since black and red are found so widely scattered is 
some evidence that the coloring process was an art and not an acci- 


dent as some suppose. 


Who Was John K. Jones? 


If John K. Jones, who wrote the letter found in Harlan County, 
is a reliable person we may feel assured that either the Arapahoe or 
the Sioux Indians kept in their possession an heirloom of shell beads, 
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handed down for several generations 

I believe the shells from which these beads were made came from 
a body of water larger than is known to have existed in or near Ne- 
braska. The shells must have been found in the Republican Valley 
during an early period-and we may believe they were found here be- 
cause no trace of them has been found elsewhere. These facts lead 
one to believe that a large lake existed somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Republican Valley and disappeared by some natural process, leav- 
ing no trace of such shell fish as furnished the Indians with material 
for their beads. 

The Arapahoes spent much time in the Republican Valley and ii 
these shell remains do not date farther back than the Arapahoe we 
may infer that the Arapahoe left them in this burial site and not the 
Sioux. The letter dated April 10, 1868, does not tell which tribe- 
Sioux or Aparahoe-the slain belonged and we may even infer Indians 
from both tribes were buried in this site eogether. I believe that the 
Indians buried here were Aparahoes for the Sioux hunted and carried 
on war from Kansas to the Dakotas and as far east as the Missouri 
river. No beads like these are found except in the proximity of the 
Republican River from Guide Rock to Cambridge. The Sioux un- 
doubtedly, would leave shell remains in many places over this terri- 


tory, if they possessed them. 


Necklace of Thousands of Beads 

In the picture of the beads found in the same excavation as the 
letter and the bottle you will observe round ones and many that are 
irregular. The irregular beads, by some authorities are called unfini- 
shed beads, yet, we found in one grave a complete necklace, beads in 
a regular position and every bead was of the irregular type. Nearby 
we found a necklace containing some three thousand beads of a very 
small type. The necklace was doubled around the neck. Each neck- 
lace was still around the neck of a portion of skeleton. We were 
unable to get a picture of these necklaces owing to it being late and 
too dark. 

Since beads denote wealth and distinction, we may easily infec 
the position each of the above held in his tribe. The better the beads 
the higher the rank among the tribesmen. And again, the gorgets 
found here ranked accordingly with the quality of the beads. One 
made of solid bone was highly polished and shows signs of much wear. 
One made of shell, triangular-two holes, is a piece of art. Some were 
long slim pieces of shell, having one hole drilled in one end. Nothing 
particular about them to attract attention to any special workmanship 


Republican Valley Indian Culture 

I have many prehistoric beads found in Indian camps and burial 
sites in several states, yet I find only a few beads as interesting and 
attractive as the Republican Valley shell beads, since these show a 
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distinctive work of art and yet are confined to so small a territory. 

The ink bottle, you may note, dates back many years. The letter 
is presented to you as it came to me. I shall try to verify its history 
in the near future and pass all I find on to interested readers. 

The editor of Nebraska History Magazine has authentic report 
that the glass bottle and enclosed note from “John K. Jones” found 
in a prehistoric grave was a practical joke by some present day ex- 
plorers. We have omitted pictures of the bottle and its writing from 
our illustrations. We are indebted to Supt. Markin for several fine 
pictures which have place in our photograph collection. 


a 


THE “LONE GRAVE” AT KENESAW 





Mrs. Ruth H. Cyr, of Franklin, writes an interesting note on the 
Franklin Historical museum in her charge. She asks regarding a 
story of a “lone grave” near Kenesaw, which is answered by Hon 
I. D. Evans and published in this magazine: 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Replying to your favor of the 2lst, in which you enclose a letter 
from Mrs. Ruth H. Cyr of Franklin, relative to a grave near Kene- 
saw. I| have no knowledge of a grave in which was buried a 49’er 
named Blivens or some similar name. This is the first and only time 
this incident or supposed incident, has been called to my attention. 

As to the “Lone Grave” near Kenesaw, I think you, Mr. Sheld- 
on, know as much as anyone. There is scattered through the local 
and Lincoln papers such facts and inferences as exist in references 
thereto. I would have had some of this printed material had it not 
been destroyed when my house burned. Some of the things that 
I remember I may briefly state: 

The Lone Grave is situated on a sandy knoll bordering the Platte 
Valley on the trail, much used, in crossing in a northwesterly direc- 
tion from a branch of the Little Blue to the Platte, about three and 
one half miles west and north of Kenesaw. When settlement began 
in that section the grave was marked by a small slab giving the name 
of the young woman buried there and other items that I cannot 
definitely recall. In the course of time that grave stone was chipped 
off and carried away as souvenirs until there was scarcely a shred of 
it left. Later the Kenesaw Sunday School children built a fence 
around the grave, and at various times it was the object of attention. 
At one time it was designated as a spot for a marker or monument 
on the line of the Oregon Trail, but none was ever erected. How 
it is marked or protected at the present time I am not informed. 

Perhaps the first thing ever written about the Lone Grave and 
its occupant was written by Dr. Sheldon,—some of the earliest verses 
that came from his pen. They were first printed as I seem to remem- 
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ber in the Desert Home Times, published by a little boy at the home 
of his father, Prof. A. D. Williams Another member of the family, 
Miss Emma L. Williams, (later Mrs. I. D. Evans) wrote some fine 
verses inspired by the fate of the young bride who fell by the way 
side in the great adventure to the unknown where gold grew on 
cactus and happiness followed the brave. 

It was said or surmised that a well about five miles southeast 
of the Lone Grave, dug to water the stock in crossing the divide from 
the Blue to the Platte, had been poisoned by the Indians and that 
the occupant of the Lone Grave was a victim of that kind of warfare 


Another of the details known or surmised was that the lone and 


lonely husband used his wagon box to make a rude casket in which t 
bury the lost and mourned. 


\gain it is said or assumed, as evidence of his devotion, that 


went to Omaha to get the small marble slab that he put at the head 
of the grave and that he brought it back in a wheel barrow all that 
two hundred miles 

Che plains are dotted with the remains of men and women wh 
started on the long trip with courage, enthusiasm and hope, only to 
be dropped by the wayside before covering their journey. Will the 
answer when Gabriel calls the quick and the dead 

Sincerely, 


I. D. EVANS 
O 


A NEBRASKA EXPLORER AT WRAY, COLORADO 

Mr. Everett Harte, a Nebraska school teacher, teaching in Color- 
ado, is doing some fine exploration work in plains archeology, as 
shows by this recent letter: 

Wray, Colo., February 20, 1933 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

I wish to thank you for the publication “Guide for Amateurs” 
which you sent me recently. 

Mrs. Harte and I have found a few interesting artifacts since I 
last wrote you. I have been cataloging all our pieces, as I have time, 
have the section, township and range numbers, but haven’t made the 
measurements to each location. We will spend our vacation time 
this summer on “Indian Grounds.” 

Mr. Fred Parshall, of Wray, Colorado, has an interesting collec- 
tion of about 1800 arrow heads, besides other artifacts. 

How, and from whom, could I secure Bulletin 30, Handbook of 
American Indians, 2 volumes, ior my Indian Library? 

Later, when I have made as nearly accurate as possible, a record 
of our artifacts, I would like to send it together with such few arti- 
facts as we will then have to you for examination. 
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We are now reading Warren K. Moorehead’s “Stone Ornaments 
of the American Indian,” loaned us by Mr. Parshall 

Our Indian Library is available to the people of our community 
who are interested in such things. 

One of our school board members has on his place what he be 
lieves to be an Indian camp site. We will investigate it when the 
weather permits us, 

EVERETT HARTE 
Teacher District 22. 





Col. Charles D. Randolph, of Davenport, lowa, commonly called 
“Buckskin Bill” has written many poems and stories of the plains and 
is the author of the followingp oem, “The Round Up at North Platte 

Mr. Randolph is descended from a long line of pioneer ancestors. 
His grect grandfather, William F. Randolph, entered upon govern- 
ment land near Princeton, Iowa, in 1839. His grandfather worked 
for Isaac Cody on what was known as “The Big Farm” and knew 
the boy Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) very well when he was just a 
small boy. Mr. Randolph’s father homesteaded between Ogallala and 
North Platte and here he met a number of the old timers as a boy, 
and nothing gives him more enjoyment than the spirit of the round- 
up. 

The Round Up at North Platte 
By Col. Charles D. Randolph 
“Buckskin Bill” 
(Poet of the Plains) 











I was sittin’ in the grand stand, 
At the Round up at North Platte, 
Watchin’ wild horses ridin’ 
‘Neath my big ten gallon hat. 


I saw them cowboys bulldog, 
Them long horned Brama steers, 
Cowboys from all thru the West, 
Those boys sure got the cheers 


An’ the buckin’ bronco busters, 

Made a hit I'll tell you that, 

Fannin’ the breeze with their Stetsons. 
At the Round up at North Platte. 


The hold-up of the old stage coach, 
3y that Sioux Indian band, 

Was thrilling to those easterners 
Up in the big grand stand, 


The covered wagons trailin’ 
Their way across the plains, 
Recalled the days of long ago, 
When the Indians held the reins, 
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The Pony express riders, 

Oh! how those boys could ride, 
An’ change horses on the fly, 
An’ then away they'd glide 

The beatin’ of tom tom drum, 
The dancin’ o’ the.Sioux, 

The ridin’ of the wild steers, 


Was Wild West thru and thru 


I'm comin’ back next year, 

I'll assure this town of that, 

For I’m wild about this Round-Up, 
The Round-Up at North Platte 


0 


THE FIRST PLANTED TREE 
IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, LUKE LAVENDER, 
ITS PLANTER AND HIS WIFE MARY 


By a Granddaughter, Mary F. Hocker Moyet 


Mary F. Hocker Moyer, of Yuma, Colorado, is the granddaught- 
er of Luke Lavender, who erected the first log cabin on the present 
site of Nebraska’s present capital city. Mrs. Moyer sends the follow- 
ing interesting information regarding some of the early settlers and 


early records of Lancaster county: 
History of Luke Lavender and his wife, Mary Maplesden Lavender 


Luke Lavender was born at Battle Sussic, England, March 2, 
1816, and his wife Mary Maplesden, at Westminister Abbey, England 
On coming to America, they came to Dayton, Ohio. At this place 
their four children were born. They were: Elizabeth Ann, 1842: 
Mary Jane, 1844; Luke W., 1850; Edward J., 1852. They came to the 
site of the present Lincoln in the summer of 1863 in a covered 
wagon, drawn by oxen. 

Luke Lavender erected a log cabin of 3 rooms in which court 
was held. It was sort of a central place for legal business trans- 
actions. The cabin was the first built in Lincoln, standing near the 
corner of 14th and O Streets. The state capitol stands on part of 
his homestead. 

Luke Lavender was the first probate judge. He issued the first 
marriage license in Lancaster county. The following was copied 
from an old paper which I now have: 

First Marriage License in Lancaster County 

Marriage record No. 1, in the office-of the county judge, shows 

that the first marriage license in Lancaster county was dated Sept- 


4 
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ember 22, 1866, the parties to whom it was granted being Alexander 
Bird and Marthenia Porter. They were married by Rev. J. M. Young, 


on September 25 At that time Luke Lavender, reputed to be the 
first settler on the site of Lincoln, was probate judge, and the only 
record kept of marriage licenses was of the names of the parties 
licensed. The return of the person solemnizing the marriage was 
copied in a space on the opposite page of the record. Some of these 
returns are interesting. One of them reads: 

“This is to certify that James Dunn and Laura E. Carpenter was 
joined together in marriage as husband and wife by me on the 10th 
day of September, 1867, at the house of Markus McPherson in Lan- 
caster, Nebraska, this 10th day of December, 1867, M. Combus, Min- 
ister of the Gospel.” 

Another return reads as follows: 

“This certifies that the above persons were legally solemnized in 
martrimony by me on and day and date above, November 28, 1867. 
G. B. Mullis, Elder, Church of Christ, Lancaster county, Nebraska.” 

Only seven licenses were issued in the county during the year 
1867, while for the year 1868 there were twenty-two. In the earlier 
days many from this part of state went to Plattsmouth or Nebraska 
City for the purpose of obtaining licenses and being married. On 
January 1, 1869, Henry J. Slooper and Rebecca E. Prey, obtained a 
license in this county, which was later returned by George S. Alex- 
ander, a minister of Nebraska City, with this endorsement: “Nebras- 
ka City, January 6, 1869. I married the above parties in this city, 
January 4, 1869. Had another certificate from judge of probate here.” 


Judge S. B. Pound, County Judge 

In the latter part of October, 1869, the late S. B. Pound became 
probate judge of the county and from that time a more complete re- 
cord of matrimonial events was kept. In fact the record is practically 
the same as that now kept, showing the names of the parties, their 
ages, place of birth and residence, the names of their fathers and 
the maiden names of their mothers. 

At that time the facilities for record making were not to be 
compared with those available at present. The forms are now printed 
in the record book and the clerk who issues the license is only re- 
quired to fill them out. When Judge Pound started to keep the re- 
cords there were no printed forms, and he wrote out the license in 
full, all of the work being done in long hand by Judge Pound himself. 
The first license issued by him was to Russell J. McCall and Mary A 
Sheldon, who were married by Charles Little, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, October 30, 1869. 

3eginning in 1867 each license and each certificate of marriage 
bore an internal revenue stamp of the United States of the value 


of five cents. There is no record of this after 1869. 
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The Lavender Family 

Mary Maplesden Lavender, died February 13, 1885. She is buried 
in Tecumseh, Nebr. Luke Lavender died 1897, in Alabama. Elizabeth 
Ann, first daughter, married Philip A. Hocker on April 1, 1866. She 
died March 6, 1897, and is buried in Tecumseh, Nebraska. To this 
union two daughters were born: Mary Frances Hocker Moyer, born 
1867, in a log cabin where University Place now stands 1 am 
living in Yuma, Colorado. I am the oldest grandchild of Luke and 
Mary Lavender. Etta Belle Hocker Vance, was born here in 1870. 
She lives in Lincoln, Nebraska. She is the third grand child. Her 
address is 4529 North 6lst Street 

Mary Jane, second daughter, married J. H. F. Scott. To this 
union were born five children. Mary Jane Lavender Scott died in 1926 
and is buried in Peru, Nebraska. At present only two children are liv- 
ing. They are Ella F. Scott Alford, of Cairo, Nebraska. She was the 
second grandchild. The other living child of this union is Leslie 
Scott. His address is unknown. 

Luke W., first son, married Mabel Richardson. Luke W. Lavend- 
er died February 28, 1931. He is buried in Omaha. To this union 
was one son Gerald. He lives in Omaha. 

Edward J., second son was unmarried. He died October 10, 1886, 
and is also buried in Tecumseh, Nebraska 


Lavender Planted Oldest Tree in Lincoln 

The oldest tree in Lincoln was planted by Luke Lavender. This 
tree, a soft maple, was taken up by Luke Lavender out near where 
the Nebraska Penitentiary now stands, when it was about two years 
old, and planted by his residence, then near the present corner of 
14th and O Streets. This was in 1864. In 1868 it was again removed 
to the east bank of the Antelope, where it still stands near the south 
east corner of 24 and L Streets. 

The last time I was in University Place there were five cotton- 
wood trees planted by my father and mother, that were on our home- 
stead. 
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The oldest living tree in Lincoln, standing in Antelope Park at 
24 and L Streets. 


Photograph by Frank A. Shoemaker, May, 1933 
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GOOD WORK BY BOX BUTTE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


Mrs. Florence M. Knight, of Alliance, is one of the most active 
members of the Nebraska D. A. R. in historical work. The following 
report from her as member of the Box Butte County Historical Com- 
mission shows: 

207 Cheyenne Ave., 
Alliance, Nebr. 
March 6, 1933. 
My dear Dr. Sheldon: 

I am sending a map of Box Butte County on which we have 
placed the Sidney-Deadwood Trail and some of the other trails. Also 
located Wild Horse Butte, Box Butte and some other places we 
thought would be of interest. I have kept a similar copy and so if 
there are other places you want to know about we can compare and 
probably find them for you. 

I believe this map as we have it is correct—if any point is chal- 
lenged let us know and we will start the pioneers to arguing it out. 
We put the Sidney-Deadwood Stage line past Point of Rock and the 
north end of the county pioneers certainly and promptly questioned 
it—the stage line went straight through but cattle were taken by 
Point of Rock and rested there. (It had been cattle men in every 
instance that had gone to Point of Rock and the Nonpariel people 
would ecrtainly have known had the stage line gone so close to them. 

I am sending some pictures of Alliance—you can take off those 
that you want and return all to me at the same time. I have not 
been able to find a photograph of the court house on the box car 
but imagine I will and when I do will borrow it for you. I am sure 
I have seen one but can’t remember where. Some pleasant day we 
will drive over and take pictures of Box Butte and Wild Horse Butte. 

A good paper could be written on Early Ranches of Box Butte 
Co. I will try to have that done later. As far as locating the big 
ranches is concerned we have all of that here in the house—for years 
my husband spent his Sundays surveying and drawing plats of the 
big ranches. It would be another project for too much of that on 
this historic map would be confusing. Any you want in particular 
we will put on for you. 

The Hemingford material will come later. 


FLORENCE M. KEAN KNIGHT. 
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Julia Beatrice Kinney Metcalf 


at the age of 20 


JULIA BEATRICE KINNEY METCALF 








(An interview with her six weeks before her passing away Nov- 
ember 14, 1932, at the home of her son, Horace Metcalf, in Los 
Angeles, California.) 


By A. V. Pease and Gertrude Metcalf Sholes 


She carries her ninety-three years with the serene poise of a 
philosopher. We interrupted her in a reverie as she sat on the vine- 
covered porch. 

“What were you thinking of when we came upon you unawares 
just now?” 

She hesitated, reluctant to voice her intimate thoughts. 

“I know—you are thinking now, What a very impertinent ques- 
tion!” 


The Soul of a Poet and Philosopher 
Thus prodded, she smiled. “I was thinking how very deceptive 


light can be—it conceals so much from us.” She glanced upward at 
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the blue depths of the sky. “Who could guess that out of sight 
around us are countless stars, unseen, because the light of the sun 
blinds us to them. That is the thought contained in my favorite 
sonnet, the one Coleridge says is the greatest sonnet ever written.” 

“Can you repeat it for us, Mother?” asked her daughter 

Slowly, in a low voice, with stress upon the significant words 
to bring out the full beauty of the thought, she repeated Joseph 
Blanco White's sonnet, “Night and Death.” There was a long pause 
after the last line, 


NIGHT AND DEATH* 
Joseph Blanco White 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report Divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet, ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 
And lo! creation widen’d in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 


“ ‘Tf light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?’ 

“You have a very remarkable memory. Can you recall events 
and people of eighty years ago in Nebraska?” 

A tender, elusive smile was her answer. “Those were lively 
days! we were all so busy in the fascinating experiment of creating 
civilization in a wilderness.” 


Sweet Sixteen in Frontier Nebraska 

“T was only sixteen years old when I came to Nebraska City, 
fresh from school at Washington, D. C., and I found life very differ 
ent—savage realism went hand in hand with idealism, gayety with 
grim hardship and unflagging industry. My father erected a brick 
house,—I believe in the '50’s,—a substantial, commodious mansion to 
fill the needs of his growing family. This house has withstood all 
assaults of the weather for the greater part of a century, and is now 
occupied by the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“Of course there was no pomp in official circles, which con- 
trasted with the life I had known during the three previous years, 


*(My mother repeated this sonnet to Mr. Pease. She loved it for 
the beauty of thought contained in it, rather than for its diction.) 
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for it had been part of my education in social etiquette to attend 
the President’s receptions at the White House. 


Governor Black’s Reception—1861 

“I recall a reception given in Nebraska City to Governor Black 
about 1861. It was a very sprightly affair, the first meeting between 
Governor Black and my uncle, Augustus Hall, who was on the su- 
preme bench as Chief Justice of Nebraska. 

“After introductions were completed, Governor Black said: ‘Judge 
Hall, are you by any chance related to the halls of the Montezumas?’ 

“Quick as a flash he replied: ‘No, Governor, I have not that 
honor. But are you, pray, related to the blacks of the South?’ which 


brought forth great merriment from the assembly of the notables.” 


Starting a Nebraska Bank on $500 

“It was at that reception that I met my future husband, Julian 
Metcalf. He had just arrived from New Hampshire with $500 in his 
pocket, a meagre amount with which to start a bank! But there was 
some profit for an embryo banker in those days of ox-team travel! 


across the plains, in buying and selling exchange on eastern cities.” 


The Otoe County National 

Julian Metcalf was a nephew of the Governor of New Hampshire, 
and scion of the Cheney, Metcalf, and Fairbanks families or revolu- 
tionary days, who have given statesmen and cabinet members to the 
nation. His bank prospered, and as soon as the National Banking 
Act was passed, he organized his interests into the Otoe County 
National Bank with a paid-up capital of $100,000.00, which was the 
first national bank of Nebraska City, and which continued under his 
management for thirty years, without ever suspending payment or 
closing its doors. It is still in existence now after three quarters of 


a century. 


A Nebraska City Church Wedding 

“Our wedding,” continued Mrs. Metcalf, was the first to take 
place in St. Mary’s Episcopal church, which then stood up on the hill, 
where the town was originally built, but was moved down later to 
its present position. . It is one of the oldest churches in Nebraska.” 

This church was named by Mrs. Metcalf, though her reticence 
made her averse to giving the details. “But why,” said her daughter, 
“are most of the churches named for men? Are men, then, the only 
saints? So my mother suggested St. Mary’s, and the name was 


accepted.” 


A Frontier Rest Haven 

For thirty years Mrs. Metcalf was organist, choir director and 
soprano, refusing to accept any remuneration. Mr. Metcalf should- 
ered its financial and other burdens, part of the time being lay-reader 
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and carrying on the services of the parish when without a rector. He 
was also treasurer of the diocese of Nebraska for twenty-five years. 
Their home was a haven for bishops and clergy where they could 
find solace and refreshment for soul and body, the sparkling humor 
and spiritual insight of Mrs. Metcalf invariably banishing care from 
tired brows. 

Much of the social life and philanthropic activity centered in this 
little church Among those attending were Mrs. J. Sterling Morton 
and Judge O. P. Mason’s family. 


Judge Mason a “Reader” in Church 

“Judge Mason used to read the newspaper during church servic 
which shocked his wife terribly” whispered Mrs. Metcalf’s daughte: 
But at this revealation her mother shook her head disapprovingly 
and to counteract the effect, said: 


“I recall how we always used to wait with breathless expectancy 
during his public speeches for one phrase which was always sure to 
recur, ‘from rosy morn’ till dewy eve,’ But he had a tongue that 
could carry firebrands into the camp of the enemy 

“There was a softer side to his rugged nature which I had an 
opportunity to see, because I was an intimate friend of his wife. 
During her long illness | was with her much of the time. The day 
following her death Judge Mason stopped at our house and asked me 
to accompany him on an errand. I consented, and we went to his 
family lot at the cemetery He took out his sharp pruning-knife 
and cut off great branches from the trees and shrubs which had been 
neglected, cutting his hand severely. But though the blood ran down 
in streams, he would not pause in his work, but continued to slash 
way with savage energy. The family shaft was very much soiled, 
and he washed and scrubbed it until it shone like Parian marble. He 
had loved his wife dearly, although she had suffered from his rough 
Ways; so now, to show his remorse, he put his whole heart and soul 


into this last act of service. 


J. Sterling Morton and Fish Culture 

“All this time J. Sterling Morton was gradually building up his 
beautiful estate, Arbor Lodge \mong the improvements was a fish- 
pond, which he had stocked with very choice fish. Over and over 
again sudden storms had flooded it and scattered the fish, and over 
and over again he had repaired damages and restocked the pond with 
fish. At last there came a terrific storm with disastrous effect. 
Only one fish survived, and this was rescued by the cook. At the 
dinner-table his mother remarked, 

“Really, Sterling, this is a most delicious fish!” 

“It ought to be, Mother,” he replied, “for it cost me a thousand 


dollars.” ‘ 
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“There were many gay parties at Arbor Lodge while the four 
sons were at home. Often special trains would bring guests from 
Chicago. Mrs. Morton’s illness and death made a sad gap in this. 


General Van Wyck and Family 

“General and Mrs. Van Wyck also entertained lavishly at their 
country home. Dinners were given, the festive board groaning under 
the weight of rich viands, while the hostess entertained her scores of 
guests with brilliant sallies which kept us all in roars of merriment 
Formality was banished, and little Happy, then a mere child, enjoyed 
full freedom to do as she pleased which sometimes included climbing 
up onto the table and disporting herself thereon with great glee, until 
she could be seized and imprisoned in her mother’s arms 

“Between these functions both General and Mrs. Van Wyck 
were absent from home at long intervals, owing to the Senator’s leg- 
islative duties. They had two other little girls, younger than Happy, 
who were left at home. 

“On one occasion I was called to their country home on a tragic 
errand, to sing at the funeral of these two little ones, who had died 
quite suddenly of diphtheria while their parents were away from 
home on a trip east, in spite of frantic efforts to save them. It 
was very sad to see these two tiny coffins carried out to the waiting 


hearse.” 


The Panic of 1873 in Nebraska 

During the panic of ’73 when other banks had closed, a run was 
started on the Otoe County National Bank. It weathered the third 
day successfully, but Mr. Metcalf felt that the fourth day would 
surely close its doors. Upon opening it that morning the first to 
appear was a man who had many thousands to his credit. Supposing 
that he intended to draw out all his funds, it seemed that the last 
hour had come 

But this staunch and true friend, Moses U. Payne, drew from his 
overcoat pocket eight thousand dollars, remarking, 

“Julian, I understand there are runs on the banks, and some of 
the banks have been forced to close their doors. Well, just put this 
to your credit.” 

“Thereupon the tide turned. The run was broken, and the long 
line at the paying teller’s window melted into thin air. The bank’s 
doors stayed open. M. U. Payne was a true philanthropist, a retired 
Methodist minister, who had engaged in farming with great success. 
At one time he had ninety-five windmills on his farms across the 


river on the Iowa side. 


Mrs. Metcalf, a Social Organizer 
Mrs. Metcalf’s gift of initiative and contagious enthusiasm made 
her the leader in a thousand activities with the early builders of the 
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Last picture of Julia Beatrice Kinney Metcalf at the age of 
greeting her Nebraska friends at the 75th Diamond Jubilee An- 


niversary at Beatrice, named for her 


state for comrades. Thus was organized the Round Table Club and 
the Public Library. 

She had a very unusual gift attracting potent, magnetic person- 
alities, and bringing them from distant points to Nebraska City. Thus 
she brought from Lincoln Dr. Palin Saxby, that charming young En- 
glish musical director, and together these two enthusiasts organized 
the Oratorio Society, commandeering several hundred music-lovers for 
chorus and orchestra, and giving the “Messiah” and “Creation” with 
overwhelming success 

And that delightful young concert pianist of Chicago and Council 
Bluffs, Miss Nelly Stevens, who just returned to America from six 
years study with Liszt, was persuaded to come to Nebraska City 
every two weeks by train for piano classes which Mrs. Metcalf organ- 
ized for her. These and many others were house-guests at regular 
intervals in the Metcalf home, which during thirty years was a ren- 
dezvous for men and women of brilliant talent and high endeavor. 

Bishops and clergy of the Episcopal church, men from the great 
English universities, Oxford and Cambridge, authorities quoted in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, who had in mystifying way strayed 
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into this remote corner of the universe and became affiliated with the 
old “Nebraska College” (Talbot Hall), all found a refuge from their 
cares and troubles in Mrs. Metcalf’s hospitable home. 


The Close of a Long and Beautiful Life 

Although her life was spent so quietly at home, and she always 
shunned publicity, yet, when she passed away at Los Angeles on 
November 14, 1932, the Associated Press wired the news to all parts 
of the country, and friends mourned her from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Besides her son, Horace Metcalf, she leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Gertrude Metcalf Sholes, 134 So. Ave. 54th, Los Angeles and 
Mrs. M. M. Miller, Portland, Oregon. The following word-picture 
of her at ninety-three is given by one who had known and loved her 
for half a century: 

“Her face is like a cameo seen in moonlight. An inviolate peace 
pervades it, a canny wisdom born of the passions and conflicts of life 
which no longer have power to sway her. Frail and wraith-like, she 
seems hardly tenured to earth. The breath of God is already upon 
her, the key to the riddles of creation already in her grasp. And yet 
in these delicate tracings which mind and heart have indelibly wrought 
upon her face through well-night a century, one can read a tender, 
elusive humor, as her soul from its pedestal of peace surveys the 
travail below, the phantasmagoria of distorted reason, the perverse 
and impish vagaries that rule the mind of men today. 


A Daughter of New England Puritans 

“She is descended from the “Deacon Chapin” chosen by Augustus 
St. Gaudens for his famous statue in Springfield, Massachusetts to 
typify the staunch, picturesque Puritan of America, three hundred 
years ago. 

“Inheriting these Puritan qualities, an added sweetness and moth- 
er-wit have come down through the centuries. Laughter, tenderness 
and wisdom went hand-in-hand. She had a rare sense of values of 
proportion, in her perception of the vital truths of creation, both in 
their relation to one another, and in their proper subordination to 
things ephemeral. Out of this grew her soundness of judgment. Her 
swift intuition in the reading of character enabled her to flash forth 
an illuminating word like a sudden gleam of lightning, revealed a 
man’s soul to its innermost core. 

“Her memory, trained in early womanhood by a famous New 
York specialist, made her mind a storehouse of the great master- 
pieces of all ages in philosophy, drama, epic and lyric song, from 
Shakespeare to Henri Bergson’s “Creative Evolution” from Browning 
to Louis Lambert.” All the most sublime and comforting chapters 


in the scriptures she could repeat. 
“Her power of sympathy, her unceasing flow of impulse to help 
others, had no limitation. Her entire life has been spent in alleviat- 
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ing distress, in stimulating minds to higher endeavor, in raising sordid 
souls to that state of spiritual exaltation which gives them power to 


mould their own destinies.” 


Mr. Greenland Nails One or Two on the Corral Gate 
Purdum, Nebraska 


February 28, 1933 
Mr. Sheldon: 

I received the History Magazine. I like to read early day his- 
tory when it is somewhere near the truth. I read some last summer 
wrote by a man named Westcott and published in the Oshkosh (Ne- 
braska) Beacon that made me think Henry Ford was telling the 
truth when he said “History was Bunk.” 

It seems Mr. Westcott’s father was boss of a wagon train. April 
18, 1874, they was camped near Big Springs. They were attacked by 
Indians, but they drove the Indians off and the next day drove to the 
Platte river through Ash Hollow and crossed the river on dry ground 
and dug a hundred holes in the dry river bed to get water for their 
stock. 

They camped near where Oshkosh now is. The next day they 
drove to Sidney. There they loaded their wagons with freight for 
Deadwood. There was two wagons loaded with whiskey and one 
with tobacco. They went up the Sidney Trail to Deadwood and 
didn’t get back to Sidney till the Fourth of July. 

Now I know all this was a lie. That they never crossed the 
Platte river on dry ground and there was no Deadwood in May, 1874. 
I wrote to Captain Lute North about it. He said the Platte river 
hadn't been dry since 1830, when it was first discovered by whitemen. 
That there was no Sidney Trail and no Deadwood in May, 1874. That 
the Custer expedition, of which he was a member, didn’t get to the 
Black Hills till July, 1874, and Deadwood and the Settlement of the 
Black Hills came after that. 

I wrote an article denying that anyone crossed the Platte in April, 
1874, on dry ground. It was published in the Beacon. Then Mr. 
Westcott comes back that he had hunted buffalo near where Kearney 
now is in 1860. There was no ranches on the North Platte in 1874, 
anyhow not any further up than Paxton. 

I wrote another article, saying that in 1874 there was no town 
named Paxton,—that there was a station named Alkali that was later 
changed to Paxton and that Fosters and Paxton had ranches and 
cattle on the North Platte in 1874. He made no reply to that. 

I worked for Paxton in 1877. The river would commence to raise 
in April and June it would be bank full. If you crossed cattle any 
time in the spring they would have to swim and Paxtons always kept 
a boat at the ranch to cross when the river was high. 
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They never tried to ford or drive cattle cross in the spring unless 
it was very necessary. 

I have been sick since Christmas with the flu and lumbago which 
don’t seem to improve any. I am sending a check for $2.00. 


R. R. GREENLAND. 





—O 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND CO-OPERATIVE 
STATE UNION OF NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Nebr., 
March 17, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

I intended long ere this to write and tell you how very illumin- 
ating was found your article on deficiency judgments in the recent 
number of Nebraska History Magazine. Truly, as the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes said, there is nothing new under the sun. On a larger scale, 
and with some minor variations we are seeing the history of the de- 
pression of the "90's, and preceding depressions, repeated. And yet 
there are those who think this depression is something new and 
different. 

Karl Marx may have been mistaken about the remedy for our 
economic ills—and I think he was—but certainly had his diagnosis 
right. He said, you know, that depressions were due to a few people 
getting more than their share of the income and wealth, thus leaving 
the many unable to buy the products of industry. This can go on 
just so long and then comes a depression. A depression causes a 
leveling down and then the system is ready to function again—and 
so on until the people supplant the profit system. 

Your deficiency judgments article was so illuminating that 1 am 
moved to suggest that you do some more along the same line—show- 
ing that what is has been before. Such articles would help people 
to have what James Truslow Adams calls perspective. And with per- 
spective, the people might cease giving all their attention to mere 
first-aid remedies and give at least some of their atention to a funda- 
mental cure. 

Very cordially yours, 
L. S. HERRON. 


From H. W. Biedermann, Associate Editor of the Nebraska 
Farmer, is received a letter from Mrs. L. H. Franklin, of Sundance, 
Wyoming. The letter relates to a small, round box, two and one half 
inches in diameter. The box was in the false bottom of a trunk bought 
65 years ago at an Express Company sale in Omaha. In the box 
was an inscription “Box made from the tree under which Jane Mc- 
Crea was killed.” What a far-flung chain of associations! Miss Jane 
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McCrea was murdered by Indians in the pay of the British army 
when General Burgoyne invaded New York in 1777. Her murder 
stirred the American frontier and was a rallying cry for the Amer 
ican army which forced Burgoyne to surrender 


The Goodrich Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, will use in a forth- 
coming booklet, a picture of the famous Nebraska Steam Wagon of 
1862. They thank the Historical Society for loan of a photograph 


of said Steam wagon. 
— Oo 


BOOK REVIEW 


The editor of this magazine has received from Major A. B. Ost 
rander, 1822% Broadway, Seattle, Washington a 48 page pamphlet 
upon the Bozeman Trail Forts and General Philip St. George Cooke 
The pamphlet is published with the cooperation of Robert S. Ellison, 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, well-known in all the trans-Missouri country for 
his intelligent interest in pioneer history. 

Major Ostrander writes from intimate knowledge as Chief Clerk 
of General St. George Cooke, Omaha and subsequently as a member 
of Company B of the 18th Infantry. His experience includes intimate 
knowledge of all the military correspondence of the department of 
the Platte for two years and subsequent personal contact with the 
Sioux Indian Wars at the forts on the Bozeman Trail. The main 
theme of this pamphlet is to show that neither Col. Carrington nor 
General St. George Cooke were “removed,” from their commands 
They were, in accordance with military procedure, relieved and trans- 
ferred to other commands. Incidentally the pamphlet contains inter- 
esting glimpses of war correspondence during the period of the Ind- 
ian wars upon the plains and some additional details not hitherto 
published. Major Ostrander is now in his 87th year, evidently vigor- 
ous in mind and body. A contributor to this pamphlet is Brig. Gen- 
eral Wm. H. Bisbee who was a captain in the 18th infantry at Fort 
Phil Kearny at the time of the Fetterman massacre. This document 
is gladly welcomed to the Nebraska State Historical Society collec- 
tion of original documents upon the Sioux Chief Red Cloud and the 


plains wars. 


War Picture of Jefferson Davis 
Smithfield, Nebr., February 14, 1933. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon: 
I am enclosing a picture claimed to have been taken of Jeff. Davis 
at the time of his surrender. It has been in our family since June 15, 
1865. I understand it is not historically true. I do not know that the 
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picture is any interest to the Nebraska Historical Society. Keep it 
though. 

Note. I was once a student in Miss Margaret Thompson’s class 
when I was a student in the Old Doane Academy. I thought then 
she was a good teacher 

Respectfully, 
JOHN WILLIAM FURROW, 
Smithfield, Nebraska. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 1911. 

Editor’s Note: This photograph is a “made-up” one showing Jef 
ferson Davis in woman’s attire as claimed at the time of his capture 
by Union Soldiers after the surrender of General Lee at Apomattox 
These pictures were often seen in the North in the years which fol- 
lowed the Civil War. This is the first one seen for many years by the 

ditor. The Civil War is over. Would that the World War were 
also 


— oO - 


ITEMS AND COMMENTS 


One of few living survivors of the period of the Sioux-Cheyenne 
War along the Little Blue is M. A. Alexander, 1511 Clark Street, 
Goodland, Kansas. He is a brother of S. J. Alexander, Nebraska 
Secretary of State, (1879-1883) and uncle of Mrs. Retty Brooks, 2411 
Q Street, Mrs. Gertrude McCullah, 3126 P Street, and Mrs. P. J. Van 
\nroy, 2222 Bradfield Drive. Mr. Alexander is writing a series of his 
personal recollections of early hunting experiences and adventures in 
the region of the Little Blue and Republican rivers. These recollec- 
tions are filed in the manuscript collection of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. From time to time selections from them will be 


printed. 


Reprentative W. H. O’Gara of Laurel presented to the Nebraska 
State Historical Society on April 17, two copies of “The Manila 
Times” printed in 1900. These two documents are the property of 
R. E. Nunemaker who served in the Philippine Islands as a member 
of Company E, 32nd U. S. Infantry. Among other interesting items 
the edition for July 29 gives an account of the nomination of President 
McKinley and the one for July 10, has an account of the nomination 


of William Jennings Bryan. 


The Historical Society has added to its collection of W. J. Bryan 
material another letter. This one was written to Senator George F. 
Frush on November 8, 1890, expressing Mr. Bryan’s appreciation of 
the vote that year and asking the Senator to extend his thanks to the 


democrats in the vicinity of Wahoo. 
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NOTE FROM GORDON ON “DOC MIDDLETON” 
FROM SENATOR GRISWOLD 


March 18, 1933 
Dear Doctor Sheldon: 

In your History Magazine I was reading the other evening, there 
was considerable about Doc Middleton, well-known early day outlaw 
of this part of the country. In that connection, I have several inter- 
esting incidents 

\ few years ago, in changing the administration of our Gordon 
Cemetery, they made a new plat and it was discovered that a daught- 
er of Doc Middleton is buried here. She died while he ran a saloon 
here about 1887. Those who knew her state that she was an out- 
standingly beautiful child, with noticeably lovely eyes 

About a year ago, I was in the Gold and Company store in 
Lincoln, and Nathan Gold asked me into the office to meet his 
father. The father then said, “Let’s see, you’re from Gordon, aren't 
you?” He then went on to tell me that he would never forget Gord- 
on, because in 1886 (1 think that was the year), he came to Gordon 
on a land-seeker’s excursion, and the principal memory he carried 
away with him was that of Doc Middleton, who ran a saloon here. 
He said Doc stood at the side of the room, with a gun on each hip, 
never letting anyone get behind him, and that he had the most mar- 
velous pair of eyes he ever saw on a human being—eyes that simply 
went right through you. And Mr. Gold said that in his imagination, 
he could still see Doc Midleton and his eyes. 

A man who lives here now, tells me that he tended bar for 
Doc in the Black Hills after he left here. And, according to his 
tale, it seems that Doc robbed a mail coach or mail train, and got 
some gold bars. In the escape, Doc was wounded, and in that con- 
dition, he told some of his friends that the gold was buried in a 
prairie dog town and down one of their holes. For years afterward, 
these friends spent every day they could spare in digging in all the 
prairie dog holes they could find. But the gold was never found, 
so far as this man knows. It may, of course, have been a stall to 
throw someone off a scent 

There is a lot of history in this section, as you know. Some 
day, I hope to get some of it ready for publication—but who knows 
when I will ever find the time. 

Anyway, I enjoy your publications, with knowledge of Nebraska, 
from cover to cover. 

Sincerely yours, 


DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
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Second Nebraska Cavalry Records 

The Historical Society Manuscript Department has received, 
through the kind services of Dr. G. H. Gilmore, from Mrs. Dr. C. F 
Ladd a most important collection of manuscript records relating to 
the Second Nebraska Cavalry Regiment and to conditions in Nebras- 
ka in 1862-63. Mrs. Ladd’s father was Dr. Wm. S. Latta, one of the 
well-known physicians of Nebraska in those early years. Dr. Latta 
was surgeon of the Second Nebraska Regiment and these are the 
records of his office during the period this regiment was in the U. S 
Service. They include lists of recruits by companies, reports of sick 
and wounded, sanitary, food and transportation conditions, accounts 
of medical and surgical treatment and a great many other items of 
military and civil life. 

The Second Nebraska Regiment was under the command of Col- 
onel Robert W. Furnas, its Major was J. W. Pearman. It was en- 
listed to fight the hostile Indians in what was then Dakota Territory. 
It marched north into the hostile Indian region, participated in many 
skirmishes and in the battle of White Stone Hill September 3, 1863, 
the Indians were totally defeated and driven into the region west of 
the Missouri river. A partial list of these documents follows: 

Company lists of recruits for: A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and K com- 
panies. Reports of Sick and Wounded, one for May and one for June 
1863. Four requistions by Dr. Latta, two for medical and other sup- 
plies and two for forage. 

Two muster Rolls of Hospital department, (these two contain 
only statement regarding Samuel G. Latta’s services and pay. Note 
attached says the town of Murray was built on his land). One report 
of sanitary conditions by Dr. Latta. 

Seven special orders, by Colonel Furnas, Dr. Latta, Lieut. Atkin- 
son, Major Pearman, Major Armstrong, District Commander D. S. 
Wilson of 6th Iowa. 


From W. W. Sanders, now publisher of Dell Rapids, South Dakota 
Tribune comes this letter enclosing check for membership dues: 

“IT am enclosing check for $2.00 to pay dues for another year 
Although I have been away from Nebraska for 24 years, I still am 
greatly interested in the state affairs, and especially of the Historical 
Society, as I was born in Nemaha county and lived there until I was 
near 52 years old. My brother, G. E. N. Sanders, of Peru, I believe 
has the record of living in one county the longest of any one belong- 
ing to the society, as he was born in Nemaha county in February, 
1860, and has lived there all his life.” 





Major A. L. Green of Beatrice, foremost living authority on the 
Otoe tribe, sends membership dues check and a letter, from which 
the following extract is taken: 
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“On a ranch that I once bought on the Little Blue, about six 
miles from Hebron, I found in a draw a large bed of oysters pet- 
rified in a rock-like mass, yet all distinct and perfect.” 


Richardson County Gifts 

Mrs. Laura L. Prichard of Falls City, presented, April 28, to the 
Historical Society the following items: 

A coverlid, woven by Mrs. Caroline Prichard of Boyd County, 
Kentucky in 1860 and presented to her son Leander C. Prichard when 
he was a small boy. He moved to Richardson County, Nebraska in 
1881, where he lived until November 13th, 1924 When he passed 
away his wife came into possession of them and now presents same to 
the Historical Society 

\ towel, given to Laura Prichard by her aunt, Mrs. Lucinda Faul 
kner, who raised and spun the flax and wove this towel in 1865 

Placed as a loan a silver coin, minted in Flanders in 1794 

From Robert Bruce, N. Y. City, author of the book “Fighting 
Norths” we have received a valuable addition to that volume,—a book 
let “The Pawnee Naming Ceremonial” with much newly discovered 
plains material. Readers of Nebraska History Magazine may obtain 
this from our office or from Mr.Bruce for fifty cents postpaid 


—— (- a — 


HISTORICAL TRIP TO NORTHWESTERN NEBRASKA 


On June 12, 1933, Captain Luther North of Columbus and the 
Editor of this magazine start on an historical exploration and frontier 





reunion journey. The plan for this expedition has been made by 
Prof. E. P. Wilson of the State Teachers College at Chadron. The 
trip has three objectives: to organize a County Historical Society 
in every county of northwestern Nebraska;—to gather information 
upon the early cattle ranches of western Nebraska; to determine and 
locate early Indian camps and prehistorical remains 

It is the plan of Prof. Wilson and the Editor of this maigazine 
to publish a volume upon the early livestock ranches and ranges of 
western Nebraska. 

The schedule of the journey as arranged by Prof. Wilson is as 
follows: 

June 12—Meeting with Madison County Historical society; F. L. 
Putney and Mrs. Mary Robinson in charge. 

June 13—At Neligh, meeting with old settlers and historical 
people.—C. J. Best. 

June 14—O’Neill at noon, Lions club in charge, arrangements 
being made by Miss Grace Joyce and G. A. Miles; Bassett at night, 
W. E. Buckendorf in charge of arrangements. 
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June 15—Ainsworth commercial club at noon; arrangements in 
charge of Dr. C. L. Gatton and H. B. Tyler; Springview at night, 
Ross Amspoker in charge. 

June 16, 17—Valentine for convention of Nebraska Stockgrowers 
association. 

June 18—North and Sheldon will be guests at Hudson ranch 
near Simeon. 

June 19—Gordon at noon, Dwight Griswold in charge; Rushville 
at night, for organization of Sheridan County Historical society with 
County Superintendent Mrs. Pearle in charge. 

June 20, 2i—Chadron, Prof. E. P. Wilson in charge 

June 22—Harrison, A. M. Brown making arrangements 


June 23—Crawford, Karl Spence in charge. 
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Hale, Dr. Edward FE 
comin Standing Bear, 276 
Hall, Dr. P. L., 51; head of State 
Banking Dept., 240 
Hallo’s Opera House, 192 
Halsey, 70, 214 
Hamilton, Rev. Wm., 283 
Hammond, Nebr., 214 
Hanscom, A. J., 48. 


verett, wel 


Harkins, Uncle John, story of, 219, 
220 


Harrington, M. F., 103. 


Harrington, Michael, 242; “Milse,” 


243 
Harris, Fulton, 165 
Harrison, Benjamin, 285 
Harrison, Frank, letter from, 128 


> 


Harrison, Mrs. R. B., daughter of 


Alvin Saunders, 285 
Harrison, Nebr., 74. 
Harrison, Sun, 75 
Harsha, Rev. W. J., 271. 
Hart, H. H., 219 
Hart, Stephen Harding, 298 
Haskins, Eunice, editor, 213, 219. 
Hastings, Museum, 79 
Hat Creek basin, 74. 
Hathaway, Mrs. Sarah, 215 
Hauling Water 14 miles, 203 
Haumont, Frank J., son of Jules, 
237 
Haumont, Isadore, sod house and 
family, 231. 
Haumont, Jules, 222; sketch of, 237. 
Haunted Cellar, story of, 117 
Hawes, Wilber, 51. 
Hay, William, 43. 
Hayden Geological Survey, 277 
Heckendorff, John M. of Lutheran 


Colony, 160 

Heibron, Bertha H., editor with 
Pen and Pencil on the Frontier 
in 1851, 209 

Heikes, Gertrude Jane, 60 

Henderson, Mrs. Gertrude, 59 

Henry, J. H., homesteader, 217 

Herdman, Robert | Lee, 242 

Herrick, Allie, now Mrs. Rubel 
Hutchings, 81 

Hewitt, Wilson, 225 

Hicks, John D., Dean University 
Nebraska, 3, 4, 116. 

Hickcock, Bill, 109 

Hieroglyph Rock, picture of, 178. 

Higgins, A. A., 235. 

Hill, A. T., 70, 125, 135; photo, 160, 
161, 162: tells of Indian houses, 
163, 171, 172, 299 

Historical Library Notes, Mrs. C. 
S. Paine, 135, 208-209 

Historical Sites, 62 

Historical Society, moving to Cap- 
itol, 286, 289 


Historical Society of Colorado, 77 
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History of Crete, by Annadora 
Foss Gregory, 209. 
Hitchcock, Gilbert H., 246. 


Hoar, Mr., senator from Massach- 
usetts, 1865, 19. 

Hoelzel, R., 108. 

Holcomb, Silas A., 
98,240, 293. 

Holdrege, Geo. W., 123. 

Hollenbeck, Dr., 126. 

Holt County, Irish Colony, 103. 

Hoover, Herbert, debates with Ro 
osevelt, 295, 296. 

Hoover-Roosevelt Campaign, 1932, 
295-296. 

Horse Creek, 76, 159. 

Howard Co., Irish Colony, 103. 

Howard, Jerry, 103. 

Howe, H. N., 57. 

Howell, T. H., 88. 

Hudspeth, Willis, 
nets, 296. 

Hughes, D. W., county 
York Co., 139; photo, 158. 

Hulbert, Archer B., 298, 299, 3060. 

Hunt, Capt. Jacob S., 122. 

Hunting in Lincoln, 190. 

Hutchings, Mrs. Rubel, 81 

Hutchinson, Mr. and Mrs 
E., 46. 

Hutton, John, 109. 

Hyde, George E., 59 


governor, 1847- 


author of Son- 


surveyot 


Lyman, 


I 
Iapi Oaye (Word Carrier), 127 
Iliad of Early Nebraska, Edward 


Manley, 136, 183, 197. 
Indians, 120, 194, 


Indian Flint at Stinking water, 
new types, 175. 

Indian Houses, 163, 164, 166 

Indian Mounds, 167. 

Indian Raids and Ranch Ruins, 
151. 

Indian Trails, 76. 

Indian, treaties; Lewis Cass and 


207. ‘ 


ingalls, senator from Kansas 1865, 
21, 23, 24 

lonia, 80. 

lowa, Sauk and Fox, 213 

Irish Catholic Colonies in 
ka, 102 


Nebras- 


J 
Jack, David, 93 years old, 214 
Jackson, Helen Hunt and Standing 
Bear, 273. 
Jackson, W. H., 135, 137; diary of, 
139, 141; photo, 158, 159; 
Nebraska, 276. 


visits 


Jacobus, Donald Lines, Index by, 
209 

James, Mr., postmaster at Elton, 
230. 

Jefferis, Albert W., 102. 

Jefferson and Jackson on Mono- 
polies, 19, 20. 

Johnson, Henry, sheriff, 252. 

Johnston, J. E.. owned Omaha 


Arrow, 45. 

Jones, Hadley, 51. 

Jones, Horace, 161. 
E., 171. 

Jones, Ivan E., 173. 
“Lord,” 192 
Jones, Louis E., 61 
Jones, Mrs. M. E., 249. 
Paul A., 161. 
Elise K., 


Jones, I. 


Jones, 


Jones, 

Jorgenson, 92 years old, 
217. 

Jorgensen, Thor., 55 

Joslyn, Geo. A., founder Western 
Newspaper Union, 270 

Joslyn Memorial, art building, 270. 

Josselyn, John H., letter from, 279. 

Julesburg in 1866, 152, 153. 


K 
Kansas Indians, 169. 
Kellon, John H., teacher, 50. 
Kennedy, B. E. B., mayor, 18, 51. 
Kenny, W. J., pioneer Omaha, 49. 
Keyes, Chas. R., photo of, 160, 161, 
162, 164. 
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Keystone Ranch Owner, dies, 124 

Kimball, Francis, 219 

Kindermann, A., first pastor of 
Lutherans, 106. 

King Hill, 165. 

Kinney, Jas, reminiscences, 125. 

Kiowa Ranch, 76. 

Kirby, Maurice F., 161 

Kirkendall, E. P., 55 

Kiroff, Nate, 252. 

Kline, Geo. W., writes prize story, 
59 

Knight, Geo. R., 211 

Kopac, Emil, 165 

Kreimer, Walter, finds stone ham- 
mer, 217. 

Krelle, Mrs. Geo. F., 43 

L 

a Flesche, Cary, 284. 

a Flesche, Francis, 169; lustor- 
ian Omaha Tribe, 282; photo and 
sketch, 283, 284 

a Flesche, Susette, “Bright Eyes, 
married T. H. Tibbles, 241, 273 

aird, Jim, 123 

amb, George F., 135; photo, 160, 
161, 169. 

amb, J. J., 165 


” 


zampman, Mr., 229, 230 
vance, Vernon J., chemist, 105, 220. 
anning, Jessie, 59. 
vatey, Henry, 45 
-earned, Myron, 55 
ease, Mary Ellen, 240. 
ee, Mrs. Edw., 126. 
ce, John R., 126. 

ee, Robert S., 126. 

ee, Wm. B., 126. 

ehn, Wm., 172, 173 
ehninger, M., 108 


eidy, Jas, 212, 


etters of Johnson Co., pioneer, 
128. 

Letters to the Editor, 278-282. 
Letton, Judge, 294. 

Lewis and Clark, 111 


l.eydecker, Mr., 99 

incoln, Abraham, 118. 
incoln-Douglas debates, 296. 
incoln, early, 188 

incoln, Post, newspaper, 240 
ininger, Geo. W., 45. 

isa, Manuel, 112 

isco, Garden Co., 214 

ittle Blue River, 169. 

ivingston, T. P., 166. 

ockhart, Mrs. Bee, 249. 
ockwood, C. U., 202. 

ockwood, Kay, school teacher, 
202 

.odge Pole Creek, crossing, 155 
Long, Dr. F. A., pioneer doctor, 


127 


Long, Major, 112 

Louisiana Purchase, 210 

Loup Rivers, 211 

Loveland, Geo. A., 210 

Loveless, Jos and wife, 88, 95. 

Lowe, Theo. Jr., 124; report on 
Lincoln County Monuments, 279 
80 

Lutheran District Synod of Nebras- 


ka, 106, 108 

Lutheran Settlement in Nebraska, 
106 

Lyman, Robert, editor, 207. 

Mc 

McAuley, Mary Bissell, 252 

McCall, B. F., first milk dealer in 
Lincoln, 196. 

M-Call, Irving P., 196. 

McCall Milk Wagon, 1870, 135, 186. 

McCarthy, J. J., 219. 

McCoale, sod house, 123. 

McCook, 201. 

McCormack, Dick, pioneer Omaha, 
49 

McCullough, Colonel, with Bee- 
News, 99. 

McKenzie, ]. M., 85, 87, 89; first 
President Peru Normal, 94. 

McKnight, F. O., 204. 
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McKoon, Hettie, teacher, 49. 

McLane, 154. 

McMicheal, Mattie B., 249 

McMillan, Tho’s G. A., buried on 
Hill near Nehawka, 278. 


McReynolds, Alvin, photo of, 160, 


165 
MacMurphy, John A., 
of Nebraska newspaper, 


editor, 218; 
“Dean” 
269. 

MacMurphy, Mrs 
death of, 218, 269. 

M 

Madden, Tom, 212. 

Madigan, Mike, death of, 214 

Maher, John G., 71. 

Maiden, Bill, 212. 

Maiden, Mrs., 213. 

Majors, S. P., 92, 215 

Majors, T. J., 

Majors, W. E., 94. 

Mallet Bros, travelers, 78. 

Mandan, 164. 

Manley, Edward, 135; 
183, 184; reminiscences of, 185. 

Manley, Samuel, 184. 

Manners, Mrs. J. R., 59. 

Manning, Joseph D., 44 

Manning, Mary, 43 

Manning, P. D., 43. 

Map, ancient Indian sites, 135, 1608 

Maple Grove, neigborhood, 219. 

Mapes, C. B., 
Steam Wagon road, 138. 

Martin 

Marty, Josephine Sutton, 60. 

Marvin 


wrote thesis on 


3rothers, 251. 

George R., genealogical 
Directory, 209. 

Marysville, Mo., 88 

Mason, Henry, 274. 


Masonic Lodge, first in Nebraska, 


97. 
Massacre Canyon Monument, 79. 
Massacre Canyon Pow Wow, 220 
Mathews, B. G., 59. 
Matthews, C. R$, 235. 


Harriet Sherrill, 


90, 91, 95, 120, 121. 


death of, 
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Matthews, U. D., collector of walk- 
ing canes, 216. 

Maupin, Will, newspaperman, 269. 

Maxwell, of Fort Sumner, 109. 

Mayer, Frank Blackwell, diary by, 
209. 

Mayflower Index, 208. 

Meacham, Walter, 65 

Medicine Creek, 123. 

Meeker, Ezra, 109. 

f John L. 
Frontier Co., Ruth 
Young, 135, 201, 205. 

Memories of Omaha, by Mrs, Mary 


Saunders of 
W oodring 


Memoir of 


Carmack, 42-55. 

Mensing, A. V., 257 
Merwin, Mr. and 
122 

Mesa County, 207. 

Meserve, John B., state treasurer, 
240. 

Meserve, Prof., 163. 

Meyer, Max, 55. 

Military Road, 118. 

Miller, Geo. L., first physician in 
Omaha, 45. 

Mississippi Valley 
sociation meeting, 116. 

Missouri River Steamboat, 142. 

Mole, Harry H., 40. 

Moore, Grace, 139; photo, 158. 

Mormon immigrants, 142, 143, 144; 
trail, 214. 

Morrill Hall, 161. 

Mortensen, Paul 162. 

Morton, Be Sterling, 160. 

Morton, Thos. ed, Bellevue Palla- 
dium, 268. 

Mottinger, Mr., 232. 

Mt. Vernon Hall, 89. 

Mowrer, F. K., 59. 

Mud Springs, 156. 

Mullen, Arthur, 
photo, 244 

Munson Creek, 172, 174. 

Murphy, Edward, gave flint knife 
to Historical Society, 36; photo, 


Mrs. M. W., 


Historical As- 


243; sketch and 
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160, 162. 

Murphy, Frank, pioneer Omaha, 49. 

Museum Notes, 28 

Myers and Ramsey, ranch house, 
225. 

Myers, Mr. 142 

My last hunt for large Game, by 
W. A. Anderson, 254-266. 

N 

Nance County, Irish Colony, 
homecoming, 213 

Neal, Dr. J. F., 88, 89, 95. 

Nebo, Chas., 207. 

Nebraska Art and 

Bucklin, 297 

Nebraska in 1863, 116 

Nebraska's History, by 
Henry Allen Brainerd, 266-271 

Nebraskana, 209. 

Nebraska City-Fort Kearny 
1858-1870, 132, 137, 140. 

Nebraska City News, 91 

Nebraska State 

Nebraska, Geography and Agricul- 
ture, Bradford and Speidel, 210. 

Nebraska, The Land and the 
People, by \. E. Sheldon, 110. 

Nebraska Verse, by A. E. Sheldon, 
132. 

Nedbal, Mildred, 59 

Nehawka, 160 

Nelson, Edward, 235 

Neve, Dr. J. L., 
History of Lutheran Church in 
America, 107. 

Newlin, J. H. and Mrs.,75. 

New Type, Indian Flint, 135, 175 

Nichols, Ross, 249. 

Nolan, Mrs. Anna M., 249. 

Norris, Mrs. Fannie C., 91 
old, 217. 

North, Capt. Luther H., 70, 
282 

North, Frank, 70, Major, 204. 

Norton, Philip J., built mud house, 
45. 


103; 


Artists, by Clar- 
issa 
Press 


Trail, 


Institutions, 90 


author of “Brief 


years 


127, 


oO 
O’Donnell, Mary Dore, 59. 
Oglala Sioux, 72 
Old Cottonwoods of Military Ave- 
nue, Fort Kearny, poem, 302. 


ld Songs, movement to save, 206. 
Yimsted, R. F., 175 
Ymaha Herald, 218 


Jmaha Indians, 169 


ymaha Tribe, by Fletcher and La 
Flesche, 282 

Irr, Dr., address of, 164 
irr, Ellison, 162 

irr, Ellison, photo of, 
address by, 164 

Jregon Trail, 76, 165, 210 


Jregon Trail Short 


160, 162: 


Line, 137 
Indians, 169 

Fairfield, 211 
Jssuaries, near Guide Rock, 125 
st, W., photo of, 160. 

tis, William, 220. 

Mtoe Indians, agency, 88, 155. 
Iver, W. H., 162 


\vford, James, 235. 


Osage, 


Osborn, Henry 


Oxford, James L., pioneer Custer 


Co., 232 
Oxford, Jim, 229 
P 
Paine, Mrs. Clarence S., 116, 135 
208 


Panhandle, Nebraska, 74. 

Michael, 108 

Parker, Joseph A., 243. 

Parkhurst, Milt, Justice of Peace, 
233 

Pattison, . W., editor, 45. 

Pavlek, Joe, 214. 

Pawnee, 119, 164, 165. 

Pawnee Argus, 128. 

Pawnee Chief, 213. 

Pawnee City, 87, 88 

Pawnee Earth Lodge ruins, 171. 

Pawnee Indians, 120, 204. 


Pawnee legends, 78 


Pankow, Rev 


Peabody Museum, 167 
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Pecos River, 78 
Pencil on the Frontier in 


Bertha H. Heil- 


Pen and 
1851, edited by 
bron, 209 

Cyrill, 180 

Perkins, C. E., 184 

Perkins, Mrs. Clark G., 125 


George, 217 


D¢ rdue n 


Perlinger, 
Pershing, General, 65. 
Hall, 64 
Peru, metropolis, 
Peru Normal, 215 
Peru Normal, History of, by Ken- 
Young, 86, 91; 
D. Goudy, 215, 216 


Persling 
Q? 


neth notes, by 


Alice E 
Peters, Claus, owns violin of 172] 
date, 218 
Peterson, C. Petrus, 60. 
Petersen, H. W., 58, 60 
Peterson, Leland, 175. 
Phillips, Wendell, welcome 
ing Bear, 276. 


Photograph Album, 52. 


Stand 


Picotte, Mrs. (Dr. Susan), 284. 
Picture Rock, 135, 178 
Picture Rocks of Table Rock, 


Thomas N. Russell, 135, 177-182 

Pierce, Dr., 109 

Pierce, James, pioneer, 232. 

Pike-Pawnee Village, 300. 

Pike’s Arkansas 

Pikes Peak, 105. 

Pine Ridge Agency, 1885-1932, 72 

Pine Ridge Table, 71. 

Pioneer Conditions and Home Re- 
medies in Penna., 1750-1820, 135, 
197-201 

Pioneer Reminiscences, by John L 
Sanders, 201. 

Pioneer Saloon, 194. 

Pioneer Years in Custer County, 
by Jules Haumont, 223-237. 

Platte County, Irish Colony, 103. 

Platte River, 211 

Plateau Valley, 207. 

Poem, Old Cottenwoods of Mili- 


Journal, 298 
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tary Avenue at Fort Kearny, 302 
Poem, Ring the Bell, 115 
Pointer, Mr., pioneer Custer Co., 
232 


Pollard, C. H., editor, 74 : 
Pollard, Isaac, 160 A 
Populist Victory, 292 
Potash Highway, 69, 70. 
Potter, Merle, author, 101; best 
stories, 209 
Powder River Route, 151. 
Poynter, Governor of Nebraska, 
240 
Prairie Fire, 193. 
Prehistoric House Site, 135, 173 
Prehistoric Man in Nebraska, 111, 
135, 160-165. 
Prehistoric Provinces in Nebraska, 
address by Dr. W. D. Strong, 
162 
Prehistoric Viliage, 176 
Pries, Adolph, 55. 
Pries, Fritz, built airplane, 1881, 
54 
Pumpkin Seed Valley, 76. 
Pundt, Henry, 49. 
Purcell, Emerson, 217 
Purcell, W. G., of Crete Standard, 
217 
Puye Cliff Dwellers, 180 
Q 
Quapaws, Indians, 169. 
Queen Hill, 165, 280. 
Quick, George, 191, 195. 
Quinby, Laurie J., 245 
Quivera, 112 : 
R 
Radke, Franz C., 60 . 
Rahn, Louis, farm of, 98. 
Rainless Corn, photo, 63. 
Ramsey, Alfred, 51. 
Rawlins, Thomas, 219. 
Reader, Giles, trustee Peru Norm- 
al, 89. | 
Reagan, Bill, 15. ; 


Recollections of Thos. H. Tibbles, 
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by Chas. Q. De France, 238-247 

Red Cloud, Indian Agency, 72; 
death of, 73 

Rees, Mrs. Samuel, teacher, 49 

Reese, Judge, 294 

Refshauge, B. C., photo of, 160, 
162. 

Remington, Frederick, early Ne- 
braska artist, 298 

Reminiscences of Lincoln, by 
Manley, 187 

Reminiscences of Mr. Sanders, 201- 
205 

Rice, Mrs. L. H., 125 

Richardson County, 213. 

Ricker, Judge E. S., 206. 

Ricker, Leslie D., 135, 206, 208 

Rickert, Adolph, 282. 

Rickert, William, tells of Ancient 
Sword from Shell Creek, 281. 

Rickner, Solomon, St. Paul, Nebr., 
111 years old, 213 

Riddell, Ida, third wife of T H 
Tibbles, 241. 

Riggs, Dr. F. B., 127 

Riley, Anne Rush, 57, 59. 

Ring the Bell, watchman, 206, 115. 

Rinwalt, Mrs. Theodore, 55. 

Rivington, Tom, autobiography, 
109, 121. 

Robbins, John W., photo and 
sketch, 135, 136. 

Rock Bluff, 165, 169. 

Rock Bluff, by Frank L. Williams, 
281. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 244; de- 
bates, 295- 296. 

Rosebud Agencies, 72. 

Rose Creek, 169, 170, 171. 

Rose Creek Earth Lodge, 135, 170. 

Rosevale, town of, 265. 

Rosewater, Edward, founded Oma- 
ha Bee, 45, 46, 113, 239. 

Rosewater, Victor, son of Edward, 
113. 

Ross, James M., letter by, 130, 132, 


213 

Ross, Robert, 130, 

Ross, W. P., 128 

Rowe, Paul, 162, 164 

Rowell, Geo. P., made newspapet 
directory, 269 

Roy, James Lee, buried on Hill 
near Nehawka, 278 

Ruins Prehistoric House in How- 
ard County, A. T. Hill, 135, 172 
175 

Rulo, 213. 

Running Water, 75, 76 

Russell, 179 

Russell, Mrs. L. A., celebrates 90th 
birthday, 213 

Russell, Rev. Thomas N. 178, 179, 
182. 

Russell, Thomas N. 182 

S 

Saline Lands, 91 

Saloon Keeper, 191, 194. 

Salt Basin, 188, 189 

Salt Lake, 151 

Samms, J. C., photo of, 160, 162, 
173. 

Samson, Adelaide, 116. 

Samuelson, Prof. Everett, 180 

Sanders, John L., memoir, 201, 205 

Sand Hills, 211 

Santee Sioux Normal, 127. 

Sarpy-Fontenelle Trading Post, 96. 

Sarpy, Peter A., 97; death of, 98, 
112, 289. 

Saunders, Alvin, governor, 48; pho- 
to and sketch, 285 

Schneekloth, Peter, purchased 
Trading Post, 98 

Schultz, Mr. 163. 

Scotts Bluff, 121; Pass, 157. 

Seal of Nebraska, 99. 

Searson, Dr. J. W., 60. 

Second Nebraska Cavalry, 97. 

Sedgwick, Judge, 293. 

Sellers, James L., 111. 

Seventy-fifth anniversary of Ne- 








braska, 99. 
Severyns, Joseph, 237. 
Severyns, Thomas, 229, 237 
Sewell, Mr., senator from New 
Jersey, 1865, 16-17, 211. 
Sheldon, A. E., 3, 4, 60, 63, 98; 
describes weather, 111; photo, 
158, 160, 162, 179, 182, 206, 210, 
240, 251; notes on La Flesche, 
282, 286; Deficiency Judgment, 
289, 300, 303. 
Shelly, Ambrose S., 123 
Shepard, Judge Fred, 191 
Shera, Joe, 165, 167 
Shine, Father, 103. 
Shinn, Mr. 265 
Shockey, Mary Polk, 60 
Signal Butte, 76, 162. 
Sillasen Family, 124 
Simpson, Andrew J., pioneer Om- 
aha, 49 
Sioux City, 80. 
Sioux County Frontier Days, 74. 
Sioux Indians, 155, 158; War, 1890- 
91, 212. 
Sioux-Pawnee Battlefield, 79; last 
fight, 234, 253. 
Sister Mary Evangela Henthorne, 
B. V. M., 103. 
Smith, Fidler, 109. 
Smith, George F., pioneer days, 80; 
photo, 81, 84, 122, 219. 
Smith, O. A., 235. 
Smith, W., 95. 
Smithsonian Institution, 161. 
Snow, Judge C. O., 127. 
Sod Houses 123, 214, 231. 
Songs, list of old, 206. 
Sorenson, Roy, 98 
South Dakota, quarries, 164 
Spence, Karl L., 59; editor 123, 
Mrs. Karl, regent, 72 
Speidel, George Albert, author ,135, 
210 
Spotted Tail Agency, 73. 
Squaw Creek, 166.» 
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Stage Coach Hill, 77 

Stambough Family, pioneer in 
Saunders Co., 251 

Standing Bear, 272 

Standing Bear, anecdotes by Thos. 
Henry Tibbles, 271; photo, 272; 
sketch, 273 

State Capitol at Lincoln, 1869, 135 
184, 187, 188 


’ 


State Historical Museum, photo, 
287 

State Park Bill, 136 

Steamboat Travel, 97 

Steam Plow, 192 

Steam Wagon, axle found, 126 

Steam Wagon Road, 1866-1932, 135- 
137-159 

Stueffer, Mr., of West Point, 107. 

Steinhart, J. W., administrator 
a 4 

Stella, Nebraska, 213 

Sterns, Fred H., 160, 167. 

Stewart, Mrs., early school teacher, 
46 

Stillasen, Jens, ranchman, dies, 124. 

Stinking Water, 175. 

St. Joe, 141. 

St. Louis World’s Fair, 218. 

Stocking, Moses, 251. 


Storm at Platte Crossing, 154. 


Stratification of Cultures in East- 
ern Nebraska, by Sterns, 167 

Streeter, Cap, 226. 

Strong, W. D. photo, 160, 161, 162, 
167, 169, 171. 

Stuckey, N. C 

Stuckey, S. C 


Sullivan, Judge, 293 


295 
~ a 
c 


_ aa 

Superior, Express, 219 

Sweet, Jas, 92 

Swezey, G. D., 210 

Swisher, L., builds new sod house, 
214 

Sword from Shell Creek Valley, 
281 , 
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T 
Table Rock Argus, 128, 179. 
Table Rock, 177, 178, 180; Park, 


213. 

Tabor, Iowa, 165 

Taggart, Harry, pioneer, 219. 

Talmage Tribune, 217 

Taos, Pueblo, 181 

Taylor, A. L., editor, 220 

Taylor, Frank H., 59, 179 

Temples and Builders, 132 

Texas Trails, 78, 175, 177 

Thiesfeldt, Fred, finds tomahawk, 
217. 

Thomas, Alfred B., 119; editor of 
Forgotten Frontiers, 209. 

Thompson, Charles D., 269. 

Thompson, James, 129 

Thompson, W. J., 249. 

Tibbles, Thomas H., 238, 239, 242, 
271, 273. 

Tibbles, Mrs. Ida Belle, 
Thomas H., 239, 247 

Tibbles, Susette La Flesche, 241. 

Times-Tribune of Beaver City, 
122. 

Tipton, Alfred, 232. 

Tisdale, Thomas, 249 

Tomek, John, Jr., 180 

Tootle-Farleigh Co., 143 


257? 


widow of 


Tracy, Elbridge, 

Train, Geo. Francis, author, 45, 48. 

Treaty of Traverse-des-Sioux, 209. 

Tucker, Reginald, 225 

Turner, Martha, author of Early 
Artists in Nebraska, 298 

Turtle Back Wash Basin, 181. 

Turtle Mound, 135, 165, 166, 169. 

Tyson, L. A., 126. 


U 
Union Pacific Railroad, 90, 210. 
University Hall at Lincoln, 1870, 


135, 186. 


University of Nebraska, 1870, 186, 


187, 188. 
U. S. Mail carrier, first in Nebras- 


ka, 214 
Ute Indians, 120. 
Vv 
Vance, Dr. M. E. and Mrs. Vance, 
60 


Vance ,T. E., grocery store, 88. 
Vandenburg, M. E 
County, 232 
Vanderbergh, A 

judgment case, 293. 
Van Fleet, Peter, 178, 179, 180 
Van Fleet Park, 179, 183 
Van Olinda, O. S., letter from, 279. 
Van Wyck, Chas. H., 
statesman, 1, 4; bills introduced 
by, 5-10; speeches, 11-36; photo, 
23. 
Van Wyck, Happy Theodore, 1, 33. 
Varney, Mr., Custer County, 232 
Vermillion, South Dakota, 161 
Vesta, Johnson County, 130. 
Vigilantes and Horse Thieves, 232. 


, pioneer Custer 


H., in defiiciency 


soldier and 


Virkus, Frederick Adams, Hand- 
book of American Genealogy, 
209 


Virginia City, 151. 
Vogeley, Mrs. Pearl J., 121 
Ww 

Waage, Alex, 55. 

Waggoner, James, 235. 

Waldorf, Mrs. Harriet L., 
scrap book, 197 

Walker-Gilmore buried village, 167. 
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